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PRIORY  OF  ST.  MARY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


I  might  call  him  a  thing  divine. 


For  nothing  natural  I  ever  saw  so  noble." 


The  last  faint  rays  of  the  declining 
-■^sun  gleamed  beautifully  on  the  spiral 
turrets  of  St.  Mary's  Priory,  and  in- 
vited the  footsteps  of  its  fair  inhabitants 
J  to  wander  on  the  delightful  borders  of 
^the  river  Wye,  that  watered,  with  re- 
^  freshing  waves,  the  extensive  grounds 
?  allotted  for  their  pleasure.     Amongst 
others  who  obeyed  the  impulse  of  this 
VOL,  L  B 
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^rational  delight,  was  the  fair  youthful 
Mary  de  la  Pole,  who,  taking  the 
arm  of  her  inseparable  and  beloved 
companion,  wound  slowly  down  the 
lialf-worn  pathway  that  led  towards 
the  rookery,  that  had  for  many  a  cen- 
tury crowned  the  uplands  behind  the 
Convent.  Its  noisy  tenantry,  return- 
ing in  numbers  to  their  airy  dwellings, 
answered  each  other  from  their  lofty 
houses,  and  flapped  their  heavy  wings 
above  the  heads  of  the  fair  wanderers; 
while,  ever  and  anon,  the  sound  of 
the  shepherd's  pipe  came  wafted  with 
softened  melody  across  the  heath,  borne 
on  the  sober  gale  of  evening,  that 
scarcely  waved  the  light  and  shadowy 
veils  that  floated  round  their  graceful 
figures. 

Absorbed  in  conversation,  they  had 
wandered  far  ere  they  perceived  them- 
selves to  be  alone,  apart  from  their 
companions,  and  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  grounds,    which,    on  account  of 
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their  having  communication  with  the 
lands  of  the  Earl  of  Cornv/all,  were 
very  rarely  frequented  by  the  recluse 
inhabitants  of  the  Convent. 

Though  at  first  alarmed  at  the  soli- 
tude of  their  situation,  their  fears  were 
for  a  time  forgotten  as  they  contem- 
plated with  delight  the  enchanting 
scenery  that  surrounded  them,  and  un- 
consciously they  continued  to  advance 
till  they  found  themselves  within  sight 
of  a  stately  castle,  which,  though  so 
near  the  Priory,  they  had  never  till 
that  hour  beheld  :  as  they  seated  them- 
selves to  contemplate  its  awful  beauty 
and  rest  from  their  fatigue,  the  sound 
of  many  voices,  not  far  distant,  broke 
suddenly  on  the  ear  of  Gertrude  Mou- 
bray;  who,  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  en- 
countering strangers,  besought  the 
Lady  Mary  to  return.  There  needed 
little  entreaty  to  induce  her  to  accede 
to  the  proposal  ^  for  her  alarm  was  no 
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less  excited  But  how  was  that  return  to 
be  effected  ?  the  way  they  had  come 
was  intricate;  neitlier  had  they  lakeii 
sufficient  notice  of  it,  to  enable  tliein 
to  hope  they  could  retrace  it  without  a 
guide;  much,  too,  were  they  disap- 
pointed, when  the  sound  of  the  voices 
died  away  ;  for  they  had  began  to  hope 
thev  were  those  of  sonne  o^ood  fathers 
of  the  neighbouring  convent,  that 
might  have  directed  them  on  their  way. 
For,  though  both  Mary  and  Gertrude 
would  have  been  covered  with  confu- 
sion, to  have  addressed  themselves  to 
any  other  man,  there  could  not  be  any 
thing  wrong  in  speaking  to  a  Monkj 
for  such  was  the  happy  situation  of  men 
of  that  description  (not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  almost  every  other  part  of 
Europe,  in  those  early  ages),  that  ladies 
even  of  the  highest  rank  deemed  it  no 
derogation  to  soHcit  their  protection, 
and  thought  themselves  highly  ho- 
noured if  they  could  obtain,  even  the 
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most  trifling  expressions  of  their  good 
wishes. 

In  a  short  time  the  bell  of  St.  Mary's 
sounded  from  its  distant  spire,  and  the 
fair  wanderers,  encouraged  by  its  well- 
known  sound,  renewed  their  progress 
ivith  redoubled  spirit,  as  they  hoped  it 
might  guide  them  to  their  home.  But 
as  they  passed  the  mouldering  tower, 
whence  they  had,  some  little  time  be- 
fore beheld  some  horsemen  depart,  they 
beheld,  at  a  httie  distance  from  there, 
a  young  cavalier,  slowly  walking  amid 
the  ruined  arches,  which,  receding  fir 
as  the  eye  could  trace,  beyond  each 
other,  appeared  to  terminate  in  a  court 
of  great  extent. 

That  they  were  perhaps  three  miles, 
nay,  it  might  be  much  farther  from  the 
Convent,  and  that  the  shades  of  even- 
ing gathered  fast  around  them,  was 
now  no  more  remembered ;  Mary  was 
certain  there  could  be  no  crime  in 
b3 
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looking  at  the  j^outli  (though  she  did 
not,  indeed,  believe  he  was  a  monk 
professed),  and  Lady  Gertrude,  though 
she  reproved  her  stay,  seemed,  as  she 
rested  on  the  arm  of  her  fair  cousin,  to 
feel  but  little  more  desire  to  proceed 
than  she  did. 

After  a  short  interval,  they  saw  him 
enter  one  of  the  half-fallen  arches  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  tower,  and  gazed 
after  him,  unobserved,  till  he  was  lost 
in  distance.  There  was  now  no  longer 
any  pleasure  to  be  found  in  contempla- 
ting the  beautiful  ruin  before  them, 
since  the  most  interesting  object  was 
gone.  "  Nay,  prithee,  Gertrude,  let 
lis  not  loiter  here  any  longer  ;'*  cried 
the  fair  Mary  de  la  Pole ;  "  think  of 
our  danger ;  perhaps  this  ruin  may  af- 
ford a  retreat  to  a  desperate  band  of 
robbers  j — let  us  hasten  from  it.*' 

"  I  am  sure  that  noble  looking  youth 
cannot  belong  to  such  society,  and  hope 
he  has  not  met  with  interruption  from 
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them;"  replied  her  fair  kinswoman, 
Mary,  though  advanced  a  considerable 
distance  under  the  walls,  said  she  was 
fearful  of  passing,  slackened  the  hasty- 
step,  and  listened  with  pleasure  to  Ger- 
trude's good  wishes  for  the  safety  of  the 
young  cavalier,  to  which  her  own,  tho" 
not  avowed,  were  added. 

"  'Tis  a  dismal  place,  Gertrude  •-- 
what  can  induce  him  to  be  here  ?  sure 
that  heart  must  be  melancholy,  that 
can  feel  pleasure  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  place  so  desolate." 

"  I  hope  it  is  not,"  sighed  the  gentle 
Gertrude,  "  for  I  was  never  melan- 
choly, and  yet  never  did  I  behold  a 
spot  so  interesting  to  my  feelings: — 
shall  we  not  visit  it  frequently  Mary  ?'^ 

"  We  will  return  here  to-morrow,  an 
hour  after  sunset  -,  would  we  might  meet 
this  wandering  knight;  his  presence 
would,   methinks,    biing    safety  with 

B  4 
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"  What  enviable  youth  is  he  who  is 
so  blessed  to  enjoy  such  high  distinc- 
tion ?**  cried  an  unknown  voice. — 
The  fair  maids  started  at  the  sound; 
and  turning,  beheld  a  stranger  issuing 
from  a  half-fallen  gateway.  But  fear 
gave  way  to  confusion,  when  they  re- 
collected in  the  person  who  stood  be- 
fore them,  the  same  who  had  been  the 
object  of  their  converse.  He  had 
passed  through  some  cloisters  that  in- 
closed the  outward  court,  and  met  them 
as  they  turned  the  western  angle  of  the 
tower. 

It  is,  perhaps,  dilficult  to  define  their 
sensations  on  this  unexpected,  though 
not  unwelcome  rencounter;  but  cer- 
tainly they  were  not  those  of  terror ; 
and  to  the  youthful  stranger's  inquiry, 
how  they  could  venture  to  such  a  spot, 
unprotected  at  so  unsafe  an  hour?  they 
briefly  related  the  circumstances  that 
had  brought  them  thither,  and  willing- 
ly accepted  his  offer  to  conduct  them 
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to  the  Convent,  with  which  he  told 
them  he  was  well  acquainted,  as  his 
sister  was  one  among  the  number  of  its 
beautiful  inhabitants,  but  the  name  of 
that  sister  he  would  not  be  tempted  to 
reveal. 

Where  persons  are  pleased  with  the 
manner  of  each  other,  a  confidence  is 
soon  established ;  and  it  was  so  in  this 
amiable  party:  one  fair  maid  honoured 
each  arm  of  Almerick,  nor  once  re- 
flected that  they  had  trusted  themselves 
to  the  protection  of  one  vvho  had  it  iii 
his  power  to  deceive  them.  But  how 
was  it  possible  to  behold  the  open  man- 
ly countenance  of  Almerick,  and  sus- 
pect his  honour  ^ 

The  silver  moon  shone  in  its  brightest 
splendour  from  behind  the  mountains, 
whose  high  tops  vied  even  with  the 
passing  clouds,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
evening  bell  beat  ten,  an  iiour  when  the 
peaceful  inhabitants  of  St.  Mary's  walls 
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were  generally  siink  in  repose,  that 
Gertrude  and  her  gentle  kinswoman 
rang  the  bell  for  entrance^  and  as  they 
heard  the  footsteps  of  the  portress  ap- 
proaching, waved  their  hands  for  a 
farewell  to  the  courteous  youth,  who 
watched  their  entrance  from  a  projec- 
tion of  the  cloisters  to  the  Convent 
gates,  which,  to  his  extreme  regret, 
v/ere  to  deprive  him  of  the  most  en- 
chanting society  he  had  ever  been  bles- 
sed with. 

Deceit  had  never  any  share  in  the 
heart  of  Gertrude  Mowbray  ,  for,  tho' 
her  bosom  was  the  seat  of  every  female 
grace,  the  firm  and  noble  sentiments  of 
her  ancestors  was  (though  it  shone 
xnore  faintly)  not  less  imprinted  on  her 
Viind  tlian  theirs,  and  any  deviation 
from  truth  was  a  meanness  no  necessity 
would  have  uiduced  her  to  condescend 
to;  nor  did  the  noble  Mary,  tliough 
tiiie  daughter  of  the  ambitious  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  possess  a  mind  less  devoted  to 
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honour ;  for  she  had  a  heart  every  way 
unhke  the  minion  of  the  haughty  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou  ',  yet  so  it  happened, 
that  though  neither  of  theni  proposed, 
both  were  desirous  of  conceaUng  the 
adventure  of  the  ruined  tower ;  and 
though  Almerick  ,.  during  the  walk,. 
had  ventured  in>  the  most  respectful 
terms  to  request  permission  to  inquire 
after  them,  they  had  both  assured  him. 
it  must  not  be  at  the  Convent. 

"  Then  we  shall  never  meet  again,"" 
he  cried. 

"Nay,  but  I  hope  we  shall;"  said 
Mary — "  My  cousin  and  myself  fre- 
quently wander  in  the  surrounding 
woods.  Far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
world  would  have  regarded  this  speecb 
as  the  effect  of  design  ;  but  it  really 
was  otherwise ;  for  Mary  was  well  con*- 
vinced  his  appearance  at  St.  Mary's^ 
would  for  ever  close  the  gates  upoa 
their  liberty  ^.  and  she  had  flattered  her* 
self  that  they  should  meet  again,  by  the* 
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same  good  fortune  that  they  had  first 
become  acquainted ;  and  Almerick 
was  too  deeply  interested  in  the  same 
hope,  to  render  it  doubtful  by  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  Convent. 

No  sooner  were  they  inclosed  within 
its  gloomy  recesses,  than  Aln^erick  felt 
the  world  to  him  a  joyless  desart ;  for 
Mary  was  no  longer  present,  and  with 
Mary  all  his  happiness  was  fled.     With 
slow  and  lingering  steps  he  measured 
back  the   path  they  had  so  lately  trod 
together  ^    but,    alas !    how    changed^ 
how  dull  appeared  tliose  scenes,  which, 
not   an    hour  before,  he  had  contem- 
plated with  delight. — Frequently  did  he 
turn  with  eager  hope,  thinking  to  dis- 
cover the  beauteous  form  of  Mary,  by 
the  lights  that,  in   various  directions, 
streamed  from  the  narrow  casements  of 
the  Abbey  ; — but  fortune  was  unpropi- 
tious  to  his  wishes;  for  Mary  no  more 
revisited  tl  e  anxious  eye  of  Almerick, 
who,  even  at  this  moment,  predicted 
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that  disappointment  and  anxiety  would 
be  too  probably  the  attendants  of  his 
new-born  passion. 

**  To  whom,'*  said  Lady  Gertrude, 
as  she  gave  her  hand  toAlmerick  to  assist 
her  in  descending  the  rugged  side  of 
one  of  those  lofty  mountains^  that  are 
the  peculiar  ornaments  of  South  Wales, 
*'  to  whom  does  that  ruined  tower  be- 
long, which  vTe  may  reckon  fortunate 
at  least  to  us,  since  it  procured  us  your 
protection  ?'' 

He  bowed  to  her  compliment,  but 
the  traits  of  sorrow  and  vexation  rose 
on  his  brow — "  It  did  belong  to  one^ ' 
said  he,  "  whom  I  fondly  reverenced ; 
Henry,  the  noble  Earl  of  Monmouth, 
was  its  lord,  till,  ruined  by  the  base 
suggestions  of  the  worthless  Suffolk, 
whom  all  England  execrates,  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  his  native  home, 
and  wanders  now  an  exile  in  a  foreign 
land  j  but,  oh !  may  the  keen  pang 
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such  villany  deserves,  light  on  the  head 
of  Suffolk,  for  the " 

*'  Cease,  cease,  for  Heaven's  sake," 
cried  Gertrude  ^  "  Mary  approaches, 
let  her  not  hear  this  wrath." 

"  Pardon  me.  Lady,  that  my  too 
strong  resentment  of  the  injuries  of  a 
beloved  relation,  have  suffered  me  to 
disturb  your  gentle  nature  ;  unw^illing- 
ly  would  I  oiiend  you  or  your  fair  com^^ 
pan  ion." 

*^  You  have  my  pardon.  Sir ;  v/e  all 
feel  but  too  much  the  sad  elTects  of  my 
uncle  of  Suffolk's  conduct,  though  you, 
210  doubt,  who  enter  more  into  society, 
know  more  of  him  thaa  we  s-  but  let 
not  Mary  hear  you." 

Almerick  gazed  on  them  with  an- 
guish:— '^Your  uncle!  said  you,  Lady^ 
and  that  fair  maid  your  cousin  r* 

"  Yes,  Sir,  the  I.ady  Mary  de  la* 
Pole  is  my  cousin,  and  most  assuredly, 
not  dearer  to  my  soul  by  that  relatioj> 
ship  than  by  her  merit." 
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^*  I  will  be  sworn  she  is  not ; — ^but, 

say— is  she — can  it  be  the  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  SuiTolk  ?" 

"  Assuredly  she  is  his  own  daughter, 
but  whence  this  unbelief?'* 

Almerick  apologized  while  he  asured, 
her  that  prejudice  had  taught  him,  that 
nothing  could  be  so  amiable  which  be- 
longed to  one,  whom,  from  his  infancy^ 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  with 
hatred.  Gertrude  smiled  at  the  force  of 
prejudice,  but  he  was  too  pleasing  not 
to  be  esteemed,  although  he  had  not 
scrupled  to  avow  himself  her  kinsman's 
enemy/' 

No  sooner  had  they  quitted  him, 
than  he  reflected  on  the  fatal  news 
he  had  heard :  had  the  high-born  Mary 
been  any  other  than  Suffolk's  heiress, 
he  might  have  hoped  to  win  her  to  his 
arms  ;  but  an  alliance  with  that  family 
had  every  objection  that  reason  or  re- 
sentment could  suggest;  yet  still  did 
the  image  of  Mary  obtrude  on  his  fan- 
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ey,  and  he  thought  her  the  only  woman 
on  earth  who  could  make  him  happy. 
He  this  moment  vowed,,  while  he  had 
life,  to  adore  her ;  and  the  next,  con- 
signed himself  to  his  couch,  with  a 
thorough  determination  to  forget  her. 

Before  the  dawn  of  day,  he  revisited 
the  ruined  towers  of  Monmouth,  for 
there  she  was  ever  present  to  his 
thoughts;  there,  he  could  recal  to  his 
memory  her  beauteous  form,  and  the 
angelic  smile,  with  which,  the  evening 
before,  she  had  accepted  his  protection. 
The  landscape  he  had  then  been  draw- 
ing, a  favourite  amusement  of  Almerick 
(though  then  but  little  known),  was 
unfinished.  He  had  on  the  last  eve 
sauntered  there,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
picting the  beauties  of  that  romantic 
spot,  but  those  beauties  were  now  no 
more  remembered ;  the  work  was  lan- 
guidly resumed,  till  the  idea  occurred 
of  delineating  in  the  piece  the  forms  of 
the  fair  strangers,  and  the  interesting 
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form  of  Mary  de  la  Pole,  formed  the 
principal  figure  in  the  painting.  He 
arose  and  again  contemplated  the  place, 
where  he  had,  a  few  short  hours  before, 
beheld  her,  and  consigned  the  drawing 
to  his  bosom ;  but  not  long  did  it  re- 
main there ;  for,  with  a  violence  that 
seemed  to  shake  his  whole  frame,  he 
tore  it  forth  again,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  "  scattering  it  to  the  winds  of  hea- 
ven/' 

But  like  a  discontented  spirit,  which 
ever  haunts  those  who  would  most  de- 
sire its  absence,  again  his  eyes  glanced 
upon  Mary*s  form,  and,  forbid  the  sa- 
crilege, "i^h!  wretch,"  he  urged, 
is  it  for  thee  to  love  the  child  of  Suf- 
folk ?  fly  her — forget  her — cease  to  re- 
member, that  Mary  de  la  Pole  has  be- 
ing, or  care  to  remember  thou  art  the 

son  of Oh  '  m}'^  injured  father, 

wilt  thou  not  curse  a  son  degenerate  as 
Almerick  ?  he  hastened  from  the  place, 
and  vowed  no  more  to  revisit  it  5  but 
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the  evening  sun  sunk  not  behind  the 
distant  mountains,  ere  he  returned,  and 
every  succeeding  evening  witnessed  his- 
visits  to  Monmouth *s  tower,  to  watch 
with  anxious  eye  the  approach  of  her 
"who  had  robbed  him  of  his  peace ;  but 
long  was  he  destined  to  look  in  vain> 
for  Mary  came  not. 

The  absence  of  the  fair  kinswomen 
had  spread  a  general  alarm  throughout 
the  Convent;  many  of  the  pious  fa- 
thers were  dispatched  in  pursuit  of 
them,  and  the  good  sisters  were  assem* 
bled  in  the  chapel,  in  prayers  for  their 
safety,  when  their  return  restored  tran- 
quillity ;  nor  did  the  following  morning 
produce  a  severe  reproof  j  for  the 
daughters  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
Suftblk's  high-raised  Earl,  had  little 
reason  to  expect  controul ;  and  even 
the  simple  duties  of  a  religious  life 
were  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  blind 
the  superiors  to  their  own  private  inte- 
rest, which  pointed  out  the  propriety 
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of  not  displeasing  those  so  high  in 
power,  as  were  the  relatives  of  these 
noble  ladies,  who,  not  to  deviate  from 
truth,  acknowledged  what  had  really 
happened,  that  having  lost  their  way 
they  had  been  as  far  as  the  ruins  of 
Monmouth's  tower,  from  whence  they 
had  returned,  guided,  m  some  measure, 
by  the  sound  of  the  Convent-bell. 

The  discovery  of  a  place,  till  now 
untrod  by  the  fair  recluses  of  this  com- 
munity, was  of  too  much  consequence 
to  be  past  over  lightly,  and  but  few  of 
its  fair  inhabitants  were  there  (who  not 
unwillingly  passed  their  youthful  hours 
in  its  dull  confines),  that  did  not  ques- 
tion the  fair  kinswomen  on  the  situa- 
tion and  beauties  of  Monmouth's  ruined 
tower.  The  Abbess  left  no  argument 
unused  to  convince  them  it  was  not 
worth  inquiry  ^  nay,  she  commanded 
them  to  be  silent  on  the  subject,  nor 
presume  to  discover,  in  her  presence,  a 
spirit  of  idle  curiosity  that  ill  became 
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them,  to  bestow  on  any  thing  relative 
to  a  traitor. 

"  Was  treason  then  the  cause  of  the 
misfortune  of  its  late  possessors:'*  ask* 
ed  the  young  Ellen  de  Courcy,  who  sat 
leaning  by  the  lattice,  and  who  appa- 
rently deeply  interested  in  the  convert 
sation,  had  not  hitherto  presumed  to 
join  in  the  discourse. 

"  It  was/*  replied  the  Abbess,  in  » 
tone  that  spoke  her  determination  to  end 
the  discourse* 

"  Of  what  fiimily  was  he,  Madam  ?** 
asked  Ellen,  who,  from  unusual  ear- 
nestness, did  not  observe  the  displeasure 
of  the  Abbess. 

"  He  was  the  Earl  of  Monmouth  /* 
replied  sister  Beatrice ;  "  but  inquire 
no  farther ;  you  may,  perhaps,  one  day 
repent  your  curiosity. 

Ellen  was  silent,  but  her  heart  said, 
that  the  Earl  of  Monmouth  was  no 
trciitor,  and  her  thoughts  involuntarily 
dwelt  ou  the  words  of  the  Abbess,  while 
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%he  secretly  determined  to  be  farther 
informed  respecting  the  fate  of  the  Lord 
of  Monmouth's  tower,  the  hour  that 
freed  them  from  the  suspicious  eye  of 
the  Abbess  brought  Ellen  to  the  ap- 
partment  of  Lady  Gertrude  Mowbray, 
to  talk  on  the  subject  so  lately  prohi- 
bited, and  the  conference  was  ended  in 
a  determination  to  engage  Mary  in  an 
excursion  to  the  same  spot  that  evening. 
The  hour  so  much  wished  for  came  at 
last,  and  the  veil  of  Ellen  had   been 
ready  more  than  half  a  one,  when,  as 
they  passed  along  the  hall  of  the  Con- 
vent, the  Abbess  sent  her  mandate  (and 
the  mandate  of  the  Abbess  was  irrevoc- 
able as  fate  itself),  that  none  should  that 
evening  pass  beyond  the  walls. 

On  any  other  evening  such  a  prohi- 
bition would  have  given  no  vexation, 
for  there  was  ever  a  source  of  amuse- 
ments within  themselves  ^  but  at  this 
moment,  none  could  please,  Gertrude 
and  Mary  could  only  regret  the  disap- 
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pointment  of  Almerick,  whom  they 
doubted  not  had  long  ere  this  expected 
to  behold  them ;  and  Ellen  still  walked 
the  cloisters,  ready  veiled,  in  expecta- 
tion that  the  mandate  might  yet  be  re- 
voked ;  but  the  hour  of  repose  arrived 
without  the  wished-for  change  in  the 
decision  of  the  Abbess. 

It  had  long  been  the  determined  plan 
of  the  Convent  at  large  (though  care- 
fully concealed  from  her),  to  prevail  on 
Mary  de  la  Pole,  if  possible,  to  end 
her  days  in  their  community ;  for  the 
heiress  of  the  House  of  Suffolk  would 
probably  possess  a  fortune  but  little  in- 
ferior to  royal  maids,  and  every  thing 
that  could  tend  to  give  her  a  dislike  to 
a  conventual  life,  was  carefully  avoided. 
And  what  was  so  likely  to  occasion  that 
dislike  as  the  converse  of  a  handsome 
cavaHer,  such  a  one  as  the  Abbess  had 
from  her   lattice   observed  wanderins: 
for  some  hours  on  the  hills  behind  the 
Convent. 
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T'rom  this  discovery  originated  her 
late  command  not  to  quit  the  Convent- 
walls  that  evening,  lest  accident  or  de- 
sign should  occasion  their  meeting,  and 
render  all  her  long-concerted  plans 
abortive;  but  the  Abbess  had  yet  to 
learn,  that  all  she  feared  was  already 
accomplished,  and  that  Lady  Mary  al- 
ready regarded  the  Convent  and  every 
thing  that  belonged  to  it  with  disgust. 

Whether  Almerick  believed  his  im- 
prudent appearance  under  the  Convent 
walls,  had  alarmed  the  holy  sisterhood, 
or  that  the  ladies  had  been  displeased 
at  the  freedom  of  his  venturing  there, 
after  their  prohibition,  is  uncertain,  but 
his  desire  to  behold  the  lovely  Mary  in- 
creased v^ith  the  difficulties  that  imped- 
ed it,  and  however  hard  to  conquer  the 
emoticns  of  his  heart. 

The  Abbess,  though  vigilant  in  her 
endeavours  to  observe  him,  beheld  him 
no  more ;  and  fancying,  at  length,  she 
she  had  been  mistaken  as  to  the  cause 
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of  the  young  cavalier's  appearance,  the 
ladies,  at  the  expiration  of  a  week  (a  pe- 
riod which  to  some  of  them  appeared 
so  many  months),  again  enjoyed  the  li- 
berty of  their  accustomed  walks  in  the 
woods  that  bordered  the  enchanting 
banks  of  the  Wye. 

Mary  de  la  Pole  lost  not  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  bend  her  steps  to  the 
towers  of  Monmouth ;  for  Gertrude 
agreed  with  her  in  opinion,  that  no 
other  walk  could  afford  them  equal 
pleasure;  but  neither  mentioned  Alme- 
rick,  though  the  thoughts  of  both  were 
equally  employed  on  him,  for  the  heart 
of  Mary  was  not  more  in  his  possession 
than  that  of  Gertrude  Moubray,  But 
the  pride  of  the  Norfolks  forbid  her  to 
acknowledge,  even  to  herself,  that  she 
had  a  regard  for  one,  whom  she  ima* 
gined  to  be,  by  birth,  her  inferior;  the 
gifts  of  fortune  would,  indeed,  had  but 
little  weight  in  her  decisions ;  for  the 
soul  of  Gertrude  heeded  not  so  poor  a 
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consideration,  and  in  all  the  elogant 
accomplishments  of  a  gentleman,  who 
could  exceed  the  too  pleasing  Alme- 
rick  ? 

Ere  they  gained  sight  of  the  tower, 
Almerick  beheld  them,  that  he  had 
vowed  to  hate ;  even  the  idea  of  Mary, 
was  now  no  longer  remembered,  and  he 
flew  with  rapture  to  welcome  them, 
while  the  eyes  of  his  fair  friends  were 
bent  upon  the  earth  ;  but  the  soft  mild- 
ness of  Aimerick*s  address  banished 
every  uneasy  sensation.  Soon  they  re- 
marked a  sad  alteration  in  the  looks  of 
Almerick,  which  were  those  of  deep 
and  settled  melancholy  ;  but  it  was 
nothing,  he  said,  but  the  result  of  a 
deep  anxiety,  which  had,  from  almost 
infancy,  preyed  on  his  mind,  without 
even  a  hope  of  remedy.  His  fair  com- 
panions sighed  responsive,  and  wished 
him,  most  sincerely  wished  him  happy. 

"  As  oft/*  said  he,  "  as  I  review 
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these  scenes,  sorrow  will  prey  upon 
my  heart,  and  J  fear  even  time  will 
bring  no  alleviation  to  my  misfor- 
tunes." 

*^  The  effects,  then,  of  this  ruined 
tower,  are  not  confmed  to  one  5"  said 
Lady  Gertrude — "  for  I  confess,  as  I 
regard  it,  I  feel  a  strong  desire  to  know 
the  story  of  Lord  Monmouth's  life." 

Almerick  started,  and  looked  at  Ger- 
trude, but  a  moment's  recollection  re- 
minded him,  that  she  was  unacquaint- 
ed with  his  sad  story,  and  that  her 
'words  must  have  been  the  result  of 
chance :  "  to  know  his  story.  Lady, 
"would,  to  your  gentle  nature,  trust  me, 
bring  more  of  pain  than  satisfaction," 
he  replied  with  a  heavy  sigh,  as  he 
vainly  strove  to  conceal  his  agitation. 

"  You  are  then,  it  seems,  no  stran- 
ger to  Lord  Monmouth.'* 

**  A  stranger  to  his  suifenngs  I  no,  I 
am,  indeed,   no  stranger — O  ! — I — I 
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was     beloved     by    the    Lord    Mon- 
mouth." 

"  If  we  may  judge  by  your  emotions, 
he  did  not  meet  ingratitude.*' 

"  He  did  not,  yet  he  does." 

"  Pardon  me,  I  do  not  understand 
you." 

*'  Let  u^  not  distress  our  friend,"  said 
Mary ;  "  some  other  time,  perhaps,  he 
will  inform  us." 

"  Some  other  time,"  cried  Almerick^ 
animated  by  a  momentary  joy,  "  O 
can  you  condescend  again  to  think  ot 
Almerick,  whom  all  but  you  forget? 
O!  pardon  my  incoherent  language; 
believe  me,  I  repent  it ;  but  I  cannot 
think  of  the  Lord  Monmouth,  without 
emotions  too  severe  to  be  dissembled." 

"  Nay,  my  gentle  friend,  it  is  not 
you  that  need  apologize;  our  idle  cu- 
riosity is  alone  to  blame,  that  has  dis- 
turbed your  arrows." 

**  And  she  is  the  child  of  Suffolk ! 
C  2 
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^iistraction/*  said  Almerick,  as  he  held 
his  burning  hand  to  his. forehead. 

Mary  and  Gertrude  regarded  each 
other  with  a  look  of  terror ,  they  un- 
derstood him  not,  and  almost  feared  af- 
fliction had  occasioned  a  derangement 
of  his  senses.** 

*'  We  must  return,*'  said  Mary  5 
**  Ellen  de  Courcy  will  be  distressed  at 
our  long  stay." 

"  Who  talks  of  Ellen  de  Courcy  ?" 
cried  Almerick,  starting  from  his  me- 
lancholy attitude—"  Are  you  her 
friends  ?  alas  !  she  has  need  of  such  : 
Ellen's  fortunes  are,  I  greatly  fear  me, 
stamped  with -a  very  little  share  of  hap- 
piness." 

"  We  have  been  her  companions 
from  infancy;"  replied  Gertrude — *'  the 
Duke  of  Norfork  is  her  guardian." 

**  He  is,  indeed,  and  well  does  he 
deserve  the  name : — does  Ellen  ever 
visit  this  spot  ?" 

•'Never,  I  believe,  though  this  even- 
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mg  it  was  her  intention  to  have  done  so, 
had  she  not  been  prevented.** 

"  As  you  prevented  her,  you  was 
kind  indeed  ;  for  it  must  pain  her 
much  to  behold  the  lofty  turrets  of  her 
father  humbled  to  the  dust." 

*'  Her  father  !  said  you  V* 

**  Aye,  lady,  know  ye  not  the  Lord 
of  Monmouth  was  fair  Ellen's  father?'* 

*'  Never  !  you  tell  us  wonders. — I 
knew  her  father  was  noble  and  unfortu^ 
natej  and  I  have  reasons  to  suppose 
she  knows  no  more  herself;  my  noble 
inicle  of  Norfolk  has  been  her  guardian 
long,  and  always  calls  her  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  dear  departed  friend  of  the 
de  Courcy  family  ;  but  more  we  never 
heard.*' 

Almerick  seemed  to  decline  farther 
discourse  on  the  subject,  but  by  de- 
grees became  more  composed ;  for 
Mary  could,  by  a  few  gentle  words, 
tune  his  whole  soul  to  harmony  and 
C3 
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peace.  The  hour  was  past  in  mutual 
happiness,  and  the  Convent-bell  was 
the  unwelcome  signal  that  warned  them 
to  separate.  Almerick  conducted  them 
to  the  ruined  gate- way,  but  left  them  not 
till  he  obtained  their  promise  that  they 
would  again  meet  the  following  evening 
behind  the  towers  of  Monmouth. 

The  knowledge,  though  imj)erfect, 
what  they  had  heard  relative  to  the  de 
Courcy  family,  failed  not  when  im- 
parted to  Ellen  de  Courcy  to  excite 
both  wonder  and  curiosity,  and  she  de- 
tennined  on  the  first  opportunity  to 
hold  some  converse  with  this  young 
stranger,  who  seemed  to  be  so  much 
better  informed  relating  to  the  history 
of  her  family  than  herself;  but  this  was 
not  easily  to  be  accomplished,  as  the 
Abbess  had  in  particular  prohibited  her 
from  exploring  any  of  the  circum- 
stances relative  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
house  of  Monmouth,  a  command  which 
induced  her  to  be  more  anxious  in  seiz- 
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ing  every  occasion  to  unravel  the  mys- 
tery, and  with  equal  avidity  did  her 
fair  friends  enter  into  a  compact  to  for- 
ward the  design,  for  which  reason 
Ellen  determined,  on  the  ensuing  even- 
ing, to  accompany  them  to  the  ruinj 
bat  as  she  could  not  readily  escape  the 
observation  of  those  who  attended  them, 
Mary  and  Gertrude,  after  having  given 
her  a  look  expressive  of  their  wishes 
for  her  to  follow  them,  once  more 
brought  happiness  to  the  bosom  of  Al- 
merick,  who  had  already  began  to  fear 
they  would  fail  in  the  appointment, 
though  almost  half  an  hour  of  the  time 
was  yet  unexpired. 

Seated  upon  a  fragment  of  the  broken 
wall,  half  over-grown  with  moss,  and 
mouldering  into  ruins,  the  little  party 
passed  the  fleeting  hour  in  mutual  hap- 
piness, Mary  and  Gertrude  wished  not 
for  the  lofty  domes  of  their  fathers,  and 
Almerick  half  forgot  his  sorrows. 
c4 
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"  I  wonder  much,"  said  Lady  Ger- 
trude, "  that  Ellen  comes  not.'* 

"  Nay,  Gertrude,  the  wonder  would 
not  be  great  if  she  should  be  returned, 
for  it  is  more  than  probable  her  cou- 
rage will  not  be  sufficient  to  explore 
these  lonely  paths  alone,  trust  me  we 
havexlone  wrong  to  have  neglected  her 
thus,  let  us  walk  towards  the  western 
court,  and  wait  for  her.'* 

Gertrude  needed  no  second  entreaty, 
for  she,  like  every  one  who  knew  the 
gentle  Ellen,  loved  her  ;  and  they  were 
leaving  the  tower,  when  Almerick  ob- 
serving them,  started  from  one  of  those 
fits  of  contemplative  melancholy,  which 
from  custom  they  now  ceased  to  regard 
with  any  other  sensation  than  compas- 
sion, "  you  are  not  going,"  said  he, 
as  the  Lady  Gertrude  rose  from  her 
moss  clad  seat  to  follow  Mary,  *^  surely 
you  will  not  return  thus  early,  the  sun 
still  shines  with  undiminished  lustre  on 
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the  battlements,   indeed  you   go  too 
soon,  Ellen." 

Lady  Gertrude  smiled  at  the  mistake, 
*^  nay,  my  good  friend,**  said  she, 
^^  say  rather  we  have  staid  too  long ; 
but,  pray  thee,  who  is  this  same  Ellen 
that  engrosses  your  meditation  so 
wholly?'* 

'  What  Ellen,  Lady  Gertrude?*' 

*'  Nay,  now  you  are  unreasonable 
indeed,  how  should  I  know  the  lady 
whom  you  named.** 

**  I  named  !  Did  I  name  Ellen,  then, 
pardon  my  forgetfulness^  but  whiiher 
are  you  going,  we  have  lost  sight  of 
Lady  Mary." 

*'  Why,  you  have  really  been  vastly 
attentive  for  this  last  quarter  of  an 
hour,  did  you  not  hear  Mary  say  she 
was  going  to  the  western  entrance,  and 
thither  I  am  following  her.'* 

"  No  really,  I  did  not,  I  blush  at  my 
own  inattention,  but  hope  flatters  me 
C5 
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the  same  goodness  that  has  so  often 
condescended  to  beguile  my  hours  of 
misery,  will  once  more  pardon  me." 

The  pathetic  mention  of  his  afHic- 
tions  brought  the  tears  of  sensibihty 
into  the  eyes  of  Gertrude,  and  they 
walked  in  silence  after  Lady  Mary, 
whom  they  beheld  through  an  old  arch 
at  a  great  distance,  seated  in  one  of  the 
deep  stone  recesses  of  t!}e  Gothic  base- 
ments, with  a  lady  by  her,  who  was 
close  veiled  in  black,  but  whom  Alme- 
rick  did  not  appear  to  observe. 

The  dimness  of  approaching  even- 
ing rendered  the  companion  of  Mary 
almost  imperceivable,  till  entering  the 
hall,  (or  rather  that  which  had  once 
borne  the  name)  but  where  the  fallen 
pillars,  (formerly  alike  its  ornament  and 
support)  now  impeded  their  steps,  and 
the  high-vaulted  roof  whose  burnished 
fret-work  once  glittered  in  the  taper's 
sprightly  blaze,  now  afforded  to  the  dis- 
mal night-bird  an  undisturbed  shelter. 
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At  the  sound  of  voices  Almerick  ex- 
pressed his  fears  lest  Mary  had  encoun- 
tered danger,  and  in  his  haste  had  al- 
most suffered  his  fair  companion  to  fall 
over  a  projecting  stone  that  lay  in  her 
path,  Gertrude  recovered  herself,  and 
smiling  at  his  forgetful n ess,  proceeded. 

"  If  I  am  not  much  deceived," 
said  Gertrude,  "  you  will  soon  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  beholding  Ellen  de 
Courcy/' 

"  You  are  not  deceived,  Lady  Ger- 
trude, our  friend  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  follow  us,'*  her  gentle  cousin  re- 
plied 'y  "  Ahnerick,  will  you  no,t  re- 
joice to  welcome  one  more  of  our  sis- 
terhood to  your  enchanted  palace,*'  but 
Mary  spoke  to  empty  air,  for  Alme- 
rick was  gone,  and  vexation  clouded 
the  brow  of  Ellen,  "  I  wish  you  had 
prepared  him  for  my  coming,  there  is 
something  very  mysterious  about  him, 
perhaps  he  wishes  to  avoid  the  presence 
of  a  stranger.*' 
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"  I  wish  we  had,"  replied  the  Lady 
Gertrude,  "  but  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble he  would  have  done  the  saaie." 

"  I  had  promised  myself  an  explana- 
tion of  all  the  uneasy  thoughts  that 
have  possessed  my  mind,  since  you  in- 
formed me  of  his  half-told  tale,  would  I 
could  speak  to  him/'  cried  Ellen,  as 
anxiously  she  looked  through  the  broken 
casement,  at  the  moment  he  appeared 
again  apparently  undetermined  whe- 
ther or  not  he  should  return,  and  Ellen, 
without  speaking,  darted  through  the 
portal  towards  him. 

"  There  ivS  a  mystery  hangs  about 
that  youth  I  cannot,  though  I  wish  it, 
penetrate,"  cried  Gertrude,  "  assuredly 
he  is  amiable,  gentle,  nay,  and  I  dare 
be  sworn,  he  is  honourable ;  yet,  with 
"what  studious  care  does  he  avoid  all 
society  but  ours  ^  and  seems  to  shun 
inquiry." 

**  Your  observations,  Gertrude,  are 
for  the   first   time  erroneous,  for  see 
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where  Almerick  v/aits  the  approach  of 
Ellen  ;  and  Ellen  !  the  timid  Ellen,  he- 
sitates not  to  address  a  stranger.'* 

"  Screly  they  must  have  met  before^ 
they  cannot  be  strangers.'* 

"  I  know  not  that,  but  certainly  I 
do  believe  they  have  not.  I  should  be 
glad,  however,  they  would  return,  for 
evening  approaches  fast,  and  this  place 
is  both  damp  and  melancholy.'* 

Neither  of  the  ladies  had  ever  before 
made  the  observation,  though  certainly 
it  was  by  no  means  an  unjust  one:  they 
were  stationed  at  almost  the  only  re- 
maining casement  that  had  once  illu- 
mined an  extensive  hall  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  tower,  the  incroaching  ivy 
had  in  many  places  stolen  for  shelter 
through  the  mouldering  walls,  and  in- 
tertwined amid  the  rude  ornaments  of 
the  buildings,  and  throw  an  almost  im- 
pervious gloom  around.  The  immense 
beams  that  once  had  supported  the  high- 
raised  roof,  were  many  oi  them  fallen. 
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and  greatly  obstructed  the  footsteps  of 
Mary  and  Gertrude,  an  inconvenience 
they  had  not  before  experienced,  for 
till  now  Almerick  had  lent  his  aid  to 
conduct  his  fair  companions  througtt 
every  real  or  imaginary  difficulty. 

Tired  of  vi^aiting  the  return  of  their 
absent  friend,  they  at  length  quitted 
their  station  ;  but  pride,  or  perhaps 
something  like  it,  induced  the  Lady 
Gertrude  to  take  a  different  path  from 
that  pursued  by  Almerick  and  Ellen> 
and  though  Mary  felt  the  strongest  re- 
luctance to  quitting  the  tower  without 
their  usual  escort,  she  dropt  no  other 
hint  of  it  than  the  rudeness  of  leaving 
Ellen  de  Gourcy,  bat  her  fair  and  some- 
what offended  cousin,  replied  that  as 
^he  was  with  one  who  evidently  pre- 
ferred the  society  of  Ellen,  to  theirs  who 
were  his  first  friends,  she  could  not 
imagine  Ellen  would  be  suffered  to  re- 
turn through  the  unfrequented  paths 
that  led  to  St.  Mary's,  without  a  guide. 
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and  they  pursued  their  v;alk  with  a  de- 
sign (or  at  least  so  tliey  persuaded 
themselves)  of  learning  the  ruin  with- 
out bidding  adieu  to  Almerick;  but 
this,  their  very  pious  resolve,  was  not 
destined  to  take  effect,  for  not  many 
steps  had  they  advanced,  ere  Aime- 
rick,  in  deep  and  earnest  conversation 
with  Ellen,  met  their  view,  her  veil  no 
longer  shaded  her  lovely  countenance, 
which  expressed  at  once  love  and  anxi- 
ous solicitude,  while  her  white  hand 
rested  in  that  of  her  companion^  the 
appearance  of  the  two  cousins  remind- 
ed them  of  the  inattention  they  had 
behaved  with,  and  they  joined  them 
instantly,  Ellen,  who  supposed  they 
knew  already  the  reason  she  wished  to 
converse  with  Almerick,  made  not 
what  she  conceived,  a  needless  apology, 
and  Almerick*s  tongue  was  too  persua- 
sive to  suffer  him  to  remain  long  under 
their  displeasure,  and  before  he  had  re- 
joined them  many  minutes,  the  angry 
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fair  ones  forget  their  wrongs,  and 
doubted  not  but  Ellen  would  explain 
all  when  they  reached  the  Convent; 
but  Ellen  disappointed  this  reasonable 
conjecture,  for  she  was  silent  on  the 
subject ;  nor  did  she  even,  when  asked, 
give  a  very  explicit  account,  that  she 
knew  Almerick  was  evident,  that  she 
loved  him  sincerely,  loved  him  was  no 
less  certain,  but  as  to  who  he  was  or 
what  his  fortunes  were,  Ellen  would  not 
acknowledge. 
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CHAPTER  11, 

My  spirits  as  in  a  dream  are  all  bound  up. 
My  father's  loss>  the  weakness  which  I  feel. 
The  wreck  of  all  my  friends,  or  this  man's 

threats. 
To  whom  I  am  subdued,  are  but  light  to  me. 
Might  I  but  thro'  my  prison,  once  a  day. 
Behold  this  Maid,  all  corners  else  of  the  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of,  space  enough 
Have  I  in  such  a  prison/' 


The  happy  cordiality  that  had  for  a 
long  succession  of  years  reigned  in  the 
tranquil  bosoms  of  these  amiable  friends, 
reigned  there  no  longer.  Ellen,  in- 
deed, was  still  as  kind  as  ever,  but  she 
was  now  reserved,  her  gaiety  was  fled, 
and  she  would  gaze  with  tear-fraught 
eyes  upon  the  turrets  of  Monmouth's 
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Tower  till  memory  threatened  to  for* 
sake  her  seat.  Mary  beheld  her  sor- 
rows, but  though  she  conjectured 
readily  that  her  heart  was  absent  witlt 
Almerick,  as  readily  did  the  self-tor- 
mentor, Jealousy,  induce  Ker  to  believe 
that  his  had  been  repaid  for  the  inesti- 
mable prize,  could  Ellen  then  have  any 
cause  for  grief,  could  she  want  pity  or 
society,  whose  own  reflections  must  be 
one  perpetual  source  of  enviable  hap- 
piness, impossible^  or  if  she  did,  the 
heart  of  Mary  lacked  too  much  of  hap- 
piness, to  have  any  comfort  to  bestow 
on  others,  and  least  of  all  on  Ellen,  she 
shunned  the  society  of  the  hapless  maid, 
and  left  her  to  support  in  solitude  the 
weight  of  her  afflictions. 

The  Convent  was  now  become  no 
less  insupportable  to  Lady  Gertrude 
than  to  Mary,  and  except  when  now 
and  then  they  met  the  interesting  youth 
they  loved,  their  hearts  were  strangers 
to  peace,  thea  indeed  sorrow  was  ba- 
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nished^for  Almerick  was  still  the  same, 
nor  had  he  once  inquired  after  Ellen  de 
Courcy  since  they  met. 

One  evening  returning  from  the  tower 
later  than  usual,  in  the  lawn  before 
the  Convent  gates,  they  beheld  Ellen 
de  Courcy,  on  her  face  was  painted 
anxiety  and  sorrow  ;  she  flew  to  Mary, 
and  taking  her  hand,  while  the  tears 
rolled  down  her  cheek,  "  Alas,**  cried 
she,  "  1  have  this  hour  heard  the  most 
unwelcome  news  that  ever  reached  me, 
dear  Mary,  we  must  loose  you,  the 
Abbess  tells  us  that  the  Earl  of  Suffolk 
wishes  for  your  return  to  grace  his 
dwelling.** 

"  The  Earl,  my  father,  how  say  you 
Ellen,  does  he  require  me  to  leave  Saint 
Mary*s  walls!  ah,  gentle  friend,  recall 
the  unwelcome  tidings,  and  say  he 
does  not.** 

"  Ah,  would  to  heaven  I  could,  but 
too,  tOQ  certain  is  the  tale  I  tell  you, 
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and  who  shall  dare  dispute  the  pleasure 
of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  yet  could  my 
poor  intreaties  change  his  will,  who 
would  more  readily  undertake  the  task 
than  Ellen  ?" 

"  I  do  believe  you  would,  and  yet 
there  is  a  mystery.** 

"  Aye,  too  truci  there  is,  a  mystery 
that  I  cannot,  dare  not  explain,  for  Al» 
merick  has  enjoined  me  silence.'* 

"  And  what;,  dear  Ellen,  is  this  too 
tenderly  beloved  Aimerick,  that  he 
must  be  obeyed," 

"  He  is  indeed  most  tenderly  be- 
loved, but  his  commands  or  rather  his 
desires  must  not  meet  opposition  from 
his  Ellen.** 

His  Ellen !  sighed  Gertrude,  as  they 
entered  the  low  broad  arch  that  led  to 
the  apartment  of  the  Abbess,  then  is  he 
married  to  her,  yet  when,  it  is  impos- 
sible, but  be  it  as  it  may,  it  must  be  a 
matter    of   indifference    to  Gertrude 
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Mowbray,  Almerick  must  be  of  a  race 
obscure,  or  one  at  all  events  that  shuns 
inquiry. 

Far  different  were  the  sentiments  of 
Mary  de  la  Pole,  his  merits  and  accom- 
plishments, might  in  her  opinion  have 
rendered  him  worthy  of  a  diadem,  and 
Mary's  sentiments  of  Almerick  could 
not  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines: — 

"  I  would  to  keep  thee  thus  forego,  name  not 
Joy^  pleasure,  peace,  and  happiness  combined ; 
But  oh,  that  cannot  be,  for  peace  and  joy. 
And  everlasting  happiness  dwell  with  thee. 
For  thee  were  I  possessed  of  diadems, 
I  would  exchange  my  crowns  for  rural  weeds. 
And  follow  grazing  herds  to  dwell  with  thee. 
Rather  then  wear  a  crown  and  rule  without 
thee.** 

Notwithstanding  the  interp^'etation 
that  Ellen's  words  admitted  of,  Mary 
could  not  possibly  believe  that  she  was 
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the  wife  of  Almerick ;  yet  the  idea 
floated  on  her  mind  till  she  entered  the 
passage  leading  to  the  apartment  where 
the  Abbess  was  seated,  who  soon  in- 
formed her  of  the  unwished  tale  she  had 
so  lately  heard  from  Ellen ;  she  knew 
too  well  the  word  of  the  Earl  was  irre- 
vocable ;  and  though  years  had  rolled 
away  since  she  beheld  her  father,  the 
harshness  with  which  she  had  ever  treat- 
ed her,  left  her  no  wish  to  return  again 
to  her  paternal  dwelling ;  useless,  she 
knew  was  her  regret,  and  vain,  she  fear- 
ed, every  entreaty  she  could  make  to  re- 
main at  St  Mary's,  much  she  regretted 
parting  with  her  cousin,  from  whom, 
since  her  infancy,  she  had  scarcely  ever 
been  separated^  and  even  Ellen  was, 
at  this  moment  of  softness,  restored  to 
the  place  she  had  so  long  and  so  deserv- 
edly held  in  her  bosom.  Thus  much 
did  Mary  acknowledge ;  but  there  were 
sentiments  that  more  immediately  con- 
cerned her,  which  demanded  more  se- 
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cret  indulgence ;  for  how  would   she 
publicly  lament  that  she  was  return- 
ing to  the  mansion  of  her  ancestors;  or 
rather,  how  could  she  acknowledge  that 
she  regretted   leaving  Almerick  ?    for 
what  was  he  to  Mary  de  la  Pole  ?  was 
he  not  even  unknown  to  all  her  friends 
and  family,  and  apparently  a  stranger 
to,  or  unwilling   to   acknowledge  his 
own;  might  he  not  be  unworthy  of  her 
love,  or  desirous  of  obtaining  it,  for  Al- 
merick had  never  disclosed  the  least  at- 
tachment for  Mary,  and,   on  the  con- 
trary, she  had  every  reason  to  believe 
him  firmly  devoted  to  Ellen  de  Courcy; 
thus  Mary  reasoned  on  the  absurdity  of 
her  regret  for  quitting  his  society,  but 
still  she  did  regret  it. 

The  evening  passed  in  uninterrupted 
melancholy,  for  every  young  compa- 
nion of  Mary  de  la  Pole  loved  her  so- 
ciety, and  regretted  her  approaching 
departure. 

The  bright  beams  of  Aurora  had 
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scarcely  gilt  the  tops  of  the  distant 
mountains,  in  the  fair  morning  of  an 
April  day,  when  the  twittering  of  the 
feathered  songsters  of  the  air,  around 
her  casement,  called  Mary  from  her 
pillow  to  dictate  the  letter  to  the  Earl, 
which  was  to  solicit  his  permission  for 
her  continuance  at  St.  Mary's,  though 
joy  and  her  had  held  of  late  but  little  in- 
tercourse, her  heart  felt  not  that  degree 
of  sorrow  which  oppresed  her  when  fol- 
lowing the  light  step  that  crossed  the  hall 
before  her,  she  caught  a  distant  sight  of 
Ellen's  form,  who  with  a  cautious 
heed,  that  indicated  fear  of  a  discovery, 
softly  unbarred  a  private  gate,  and  en- 
tered on  the  path  that  led  towards  the 
neighbouring  forest :  while  Mary  yet 
continued  to  reflect  upon  this  singular 
occurrence,  and  zealously  whispered 
that  Almerick  was  concerned  in  the 
adventure,  a  page  whom  she  had  often 
seen  attend  him,  descended  from  the 
'hills,  and  after  carefully  casting  his  eyes 
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around  the  Convent,  as  fearful  of  dis- 
covery, called  in  a  low  voice  on  the  Lady 
Eilen,  who  appearing  at  the  west  angle 
of  the  wall  beckoned  him  to  follow  her; 
after  receiving  from  his  hand  a  billet, 
she  dismissed  him,  and  with  a  tear- 
fraught  eye  pursued  her  walk. 

In  Mary's  bosom,  was  a  war  of  con- 
tending passions ;  one  little  month  had 
not  passed  by,  since  first  her  eye  beheld 
the  form  of  Almerick  ;  till  then  no  wish 
to  leave  the  Convent-waUs  had  e*er 
disturbed  her  quiet;  in  the  society  of 
Ellen  and  Gertrude  had  centered  every 
happiness ;  from  some  reports,  though 
as  much  as  possible  concealed  from  her, 
relating  to  the  Lord  Norfolk's  conduct 
to  the  Countess  her  mother,  she  felt 
but  little  anxiety  to  be  with  a  father, 
whose  grand  characteristic  was  ambi- 
tion and  inflexible  severity,  and  who 
had  hitherto  regarded  her  with  the  most 
marked  indifference ;  she  had  rose  with 

Vol.  I.  D 
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an  intention  of  entreating  him  to  recal 
this  msfndate,  but  she  felt,  that  even  ab- 
sence from  Ahnerick  could  not  be  more 
painful  to  her  than  the  presence  of  Ellen. 
This  day  seemed  destmed  only  to  bring 
troubles  and  disappointments  to  Mary; 
nor  was  it  one  of  the  leasts  that  she  was 
confined,  by  the  incessant  rain,  from 
every  possibility  of  passing  the  gates ; 
and  Almerick  was  still  uninformed  of 
the  important  intelligence.  Mary,  after 
passing  the  longest  day  she  had  ever 
spent,  once  more  consignsd  herself  to 
repose,  with  the  flattering  hope  that 
^'  to-morrow  would  be  fair." 

Nor  were  her  wishes  disappointed  ; 
the  sun  rose  in  resplendent  glory,  and 
charmed  even  the  depressed  spirits  of 
Mary ;  she  counted  every  hour  that 
passed,  till  the  Convent-bell  beat  {we  in 
the  evening,  and  then,  taking  the  arm 
of  Gertrude  Moubray,  sought  the  too 
fascinating  Almerick  amidst  the  ruins 
of  Monmouth  tower.    He  heard  the 
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account  of  her  departure,  with  evident 
regret ;  his  eyes  betrayed  his  love,  bat 
yet  his  tongue  was  silent  5  and,  as  he 
took  an  unwilling  farewell  at  the  Con- 
vent-gates, hinted  that  circumstances 
would  require  him  soon  to  leave  Mon- 
mouth, and  earnestly  desired  his  love 
and  kindest  remembrances  to  Ellen  de 
Courcy,  a  commission  which  was  re- 
ceived with  but  little  pleasure,  though 
faithfully  complied  with. 

At  the  expiration  of  about  a  week. 
Lady  Mary,  escorted  by  a  nupierous 
train  of  attendants  of  her  father,  depart- 
ed from  the  Convent ;  and  never,  per- 
haps, had  she  felt  so  greatly  attached 
to  it  as  at  that  moment.  Ellen  and 
Lady  Gertrude  obtained  permission  to 
attend  her  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
Convent's  boundaries,  nor  was  it  till 
they  were  nearly  two  miles  beyond  it, 
that  they  recollected  they  had  already 
gone  too  far.     Almerick,  by  accident 
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met  them  by  the  way,  and  beguiled  the 
gentle  Mary  of  her  sorrows,  by  his  as- 
siduities to  relieve  her  mind  from  its 
more  than  usual  depression. 

But,  Mary  de  la  Pole  once  gone, 
what  were  the  enchanting  scenes  around 
the  tower  of  Monmouth  to  Almerick  ? 
Again  his  feet  trod  the  well-known 
paths,  where  he  had  often  seen  her : — 
again,  infancy,  listened  to  her  accents, 
as  oft  some  plaintive  ballad  had  led  him, 
at  the  sober  hour  of  evening,  towards 
the  spot  where  she,  with  Gertrude, 
v/aited  for  his  coming.  But,  now,  alas ! 
all  was  changed  -,  and  those  scenes, 
once  so  beautiful,  had  lost  the  power 
to  charm.  Mary  was  absent,  and  the 
world  was  now  to  him  "  a  desart, 
with  nothing  left  to  make  de  Courcy 
happy."  He  often  met  with  Gertrude, 
but  she  perceived  not  the  change  -,  for 
Monmouth  was  still  interesting  to  her, 
and  Almerick  engaging  j  for  Almerick 
covered  his  attachment  to  her  fair  cou- 
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sin,  under  the  veil  of  secrecy,  and  in 
her  presence,  his  brow  was  decked  in 
serenity. 

Lady  Mary  reached  the  abode  of 
the  Earl  in  safet3^,  but  not,  perhaps, 
with  satisfaction  3  though  the  reception 
she  met  with  was  such  as  could  not  fail 
to  give  pleasure  to  a  heart  ever  trem- 
blingly alive  to  the  most  trivial  marks 
of  affection.  The  Earl  of  Suffolk,  tho* 
unaccustomed  "  to  the  melting  mood," 
could  not  behold  the  fascinating  graces 
of  his  daughter,  without  sensations  to 
which  his  heart  had  hitherto  been  a 
stranger  ;  and  he  consigned  to  her, 
not  only  the  sole  disposal  of  herself, 
but  of  his  house  and  fortune  j  perhaps, 
too,  in  this  obliging  attention,  the  Earl 
was  influenced,  in  some  degree,  by  re- 
morse ',  for  Mary  every  moment  called 
to  his  remembrance,  the  graces  of  her 
angelic  mother,  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable they  might  remind  him  too  of 
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Iter  unmerited  and  most  unequalled  in- 
jaries. 

A  few  evenings  after  her  arrival,  the 
Karl,  returning  from  Court,  informed 
his  daughter,  that  the  Queen  (Marga* 
ret)  had  condescended  to  be  very  par- 
ticular in  her  inquiries  concerning  her, 
and  had  signified  her  royal  pleasure 
that  he  should  present  her  as  early  as 
possible  at  the  Palace. 

Mary,  though  secretly  preposessed 
against  the  Royal  Margaret,  vfc'as  toa 
young  not  to  hear  the  intelligence 
with  secret  satisfaction  ;  but  when  the 
Earl,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
mentioned  the  likelihood  there  was  of 
the  Queen's  retaining  her  amongst  her 
train,  it  threw  a  damp  over  her  expect- 
ed pleasures;  for, though  every  method 
had  been  made  use  of  to  stop  the  tales 
that  scandal  had  circulated,  some  of 
them  had  reached  the  ear  of  Mary, 
even  within  the  walls  of  St.  Mary's 
Convent,  and  she  was  fully  prepared  to 
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scrutinize  the  conduct  of  the  Earl,  pity 
her  mother's  lot,  and  hate  the  imperi- 
ous Margaret. 

*'  Thoughtless  of  beauty,  she  was  beauty's  self." 

Yet  did  not  her  unequalled  charms 
conspire  so  much  to  attract  around  her 
the  gay  cavaliers  that  daily  thronged  the 
mansion  of  her  father,  as  did  that  more 
powerful  argument,  that  she  was  the 
only  daughter  of  him  who  governed 
both  Henry  and  his  kingdom. 

But,  though  accustomed  to  receive 
unbounded  admiration,  Mary  would 
listen  with  unattention  to  those  unwish- 
ed-for  praises,  w^hile  her  thoughts  re- 
verted to  those  happy  days,  "  beyond 
recovery  fled,"when  wandering  amongst 
the  venerable  ruinsof  Monmouth  tower, 
she  had  listened  with  delight  to  the  un- 
studied accents  of  the  absent  Almerick, 
P  4 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  Less  than  I  should  be,  more  than  what  I  seem,. 
My  habit  little  suited   to  my  mind,  begs  taroy 

fortunes  j 
Yet  my  state  is  well,  I  am  a  gentleman." 


The  graceful  youth  that  reigned  unri- 
valled in  the  guileless  heart  of  the  fair 
Mary  de  la  Pole,  was  not  by  birth  or 
merits  her  inferior ;  but  fate  had  veiled 
bis  fortunes  with  an  envious  cloud, 
which  while  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  lived, 
and  lived  in  favour  with  his  Sovereign, 
seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  his  utmost 
eiforts  to  emerge  from,  he  was  the 
only  son  of  Grey  de  Courcy,  Earl  of 
^Monmouth,  the  nobleman  of  whose 
misfortunes  and  banishment  he  spoke 
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SO  feelingly,  but  circumstances  had 
rendered  it  unsafe  for  him  to  own  the 
noble  name  he  bore,  and  while  a  youth 
he  past  unquestioned  by  the  name  of 
Almerick,  for  the  son  of  a  deceased 
friend  of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, with  whom  he  had  resided  from 
the  time  of  his  father's  departure  from 
England  ;  but  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
it  is  not  probable  a  youth  possessed  of 
all  that  gallant  martial  spirit,  that  had 
so  honourably  distinguished  his  ances- 
tors, should  rest  contented  under  cir- 
cumstances, that  not  unfrequently  sub- 
jected him  to  insults,  such  as  he  was 
too  proud  to  bear  without  resenting, 
and  he  ceased  not,  though  often  re- 
pulsed to  importune  the  Duke  to  make 
him  acquainted  with  his  history. 

The  refusal  of  this,  so  much  desired 
information,  preyed  on  his  mind,  and 
reduced  him  to  a  state  of  melanclioly 
almost  bordering  on  distraction,  to  re- 
lieve  him  frgm  which,  the  Duke  in  op«- 
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position  to  his  own  opinion  and  inten- 
tions, informed  him  of  his  birth  and 
the  reasons  for  its  concealment. 

Early  in  his  life,  the  Earl  of  Mon- 
mouth had  formed  an  attachment  to  a 
young  maid  of  extraordinary  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  nor  was  her 
birth  contemptible,  though  certainly 
far  inferior  to  his  own,  but  his  father, 
in  whose  breast  no  tender  passion  had 
ieVer  held  its  influence,  had  long  before 
destined  his  hand  to  the  accomplished 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  and 
as  to  tiiC  wishes  of  his  son,  they  were 
the  last  thing  that  in  his  opinion  need 
to  be  consulted,  Guy  who  had  never 
in  any  instance  disputed  the  will  of  his 
father,  ventured,  for  the  first  time,  to 
oppose  his  wishes,  but  the  Old  Earl 
was  inflexible,  and  after  a  severe  con- 
flict, duty  triumphed  over  love,  the 
Young  Loid  gave  his  hand  to  the  Lady 
Grace,  and  found  in  her  fascinating 
society,  more  real  happiness  than   is 
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often  attendant  on  marriages  formed 
with  better  expectations. 

For  two  years  after  this  alliance, 
pleasure,  or  at  least  content,  was  the 
attendant  on  the  hours  of  Guy,  but  the 
birth  of  his  son  deprived  him  of  the 
lovely  Countess ;  his  father  was  no 
more,  and  happy  was  it  for  him  that 
death  prevented  his  beholding  the  sub- 
sequent sorrows  of  his  son. 

Sensible  of  the  almost  unequalled  me- 
rits of  his  Gountess,  the  Earl  of  Mon- 
mouth mourned  her  loss  v/ith  most  un- 
feigned regret,  and  passed  his  days 
chiefly  in  retirement  with  his  infant 
son,  till  the  approaching  marriage  of 
his  sister,  the  Lady  Jane,  with  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  once  more  recalled 
him  to  society,  and  in  that  society  he 
once  more  met  the  first  object  of  his 
heart,  the  beautiful  Ellen  Beauclerk. 

Ellen,  though  in  appearance  one 
tliat  "  would  be  wooed,  and  not  un- 
sought be  won/'  was  so  in  .appearance 
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only,  for  no   opportunity  of  throwing 
herself  in  his  way  was  neglected ;  his 
sister  was  no  stranger  to  the  sacrifice 
his  heart  had  made  to  his  father,  whea 
he   resigned   her   m  compliance   with 
his  too  arbitrary  will,  and  she  thought 
he  had  now  an   indisputable   right  to 
render  himself  happy,  Ellen  appeared 
amiable,  and  Lady  Jane  failed  not  to 
promote  the  alliance  with  her  utmost 
influence,  the  wishes  of  the  Earl  took 
part  with   her*s,  and  the  day  that  he 
bestowed  the  hand  of  the  Lady   Jane 
on  his  esteemed   friend,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  also  beheld  him  the    happy 
hubband  of  the  enchanting  Ellen  Beau- 
clerk;,  truly  has  the  poet  said, 

• "  Too  oft  the  flowery  path 

That  tempts  our  wandering  steps,  but  leads  to 

misery. 
What  thou  fondly  deem'st  my  soul's  best  coizv* 

fort  is  its  bitterest  woe/^ 
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So  was  it  with  the  Earl  of  Monmouth, 
destined,  alas !  never  to  meet  a  heart 
congenial  to  his  own,  and  destined  too 
to  make  the  painful  discovery  too  late. 

Vain,  volatile,  and  beautiful,  the 
Countess  loved  any  society  better  than 
her  husband's,  yet  it  was  not  from 
aversion  that  she  forsook  him,  but  a 
ridiculous  compliance  with  fashion  at 
first  induced  her  to  neglect,  and  at  last 
entirely  to  disregard  him  ;  but  her  con- 
duct, though  censured  by  the  world, 
was  uncontrouled  by  the  unsuspicious 
Guy,  who  regarded  her  unbounded 
gaiety  as  the  effect  of  great  vivacity, 
for  he  firmly  believed  her  to  be  all 
which  his  fondest  wishes  could  form 
her. 

Thus  past  three  or  four  years  after 
their  marriage;  and  probably  in  this 
manner  it  might  still  have  lasted,  had 
not  ambition  as  well  as  vanity  induced 
her  to  listen  to  the  insiduous  addresses 
of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk. 
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The  reputed  favourite  of  the  Royal 
Margaret,  was  a  conquest  that  the 
Countess  of  Suffolk,  forgot  she  had  no 
longer  a  right  to  listen  to,  and  his  at- 
tentions became  so  much  the  public 
theme  of  conversation,  as  to  awaken  at 
last  the  notice  of  the  Earl ;  unaccus- 
tomed to  have  her  wnii  disputed,  the 
Countess  so  far  from  regarding  his  re- 
monstrances, conducted  herself,  if  pos- 
sible, with  still  less  regard  to  propriety, 
and  on  some  trifling  altercation  with 
her  Lord,  quitted  his  mansion  for  that 
©f  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  where,  though 
the  Lady  Suffolk  v/as  living,  and  would 
hold  no  intercourse  with  her,  she  still 
continued  to  reside. 

Severely  shocked  at  treatment  so  un- 
merited, as  well  as  unexampled,  from 
her  his  soul  had  idolized,  the  Earl  of 
Monmouth  heard  the  afflicting  tale, 
but  the  injury  called  for  instant  repa- 
ration, and  in  the  same  hour  he  sent  an 
express  to  defy  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and 
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challenge  him  to  the  decision  of  the 
sword. 

But  the  Lord  Suffolk  wished  not  to 
meet  a  danger  he  could  avoid,  and  well 
aware  of  the  fatal  consequence  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  Queen's  resent- 
ment, should  she  know  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  beautiful  Countess>he  very 
prudently  resolved  to  a«id  to  the  inju- 
ries he  had  already  done  the  Earl  of 
Monmouth,  and  rid  himself  of  every 
future  fear,  for  in  bitterest  enmity,  did 
Suffolk  ever  hold  the  man  whose  resent- 
ment,  for  his  wrongs,  might  one  day- 
cause  his  ruin. 

The  ear  of  King  Henry  was  unfor- 
tunately ever  open  to  believe  the  tale 
told  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  to  him 
did  he  accuse  the  hapless  Monmouth 
of  plotting  treason  against  his  Royal 
person  and  his  throne,  by  secretly  en- 
deavouring to  promote  the  cause  of  the 
Yorkests,  which  at  that  period  first  be- 
gan those  broils^  so  fatal  in  their  issue 
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to  the  hapless  Henry;  the  effect  was 
as  successful  as  he  wished,  the  story 
(though  every  action  of  his  past  life 
strongly  contradicted  its  probability) 
was  credited  without  hesitation,  and 
ere  the  challenge  of  the  Earl  of  Mon- 
mouth reached  the  Court,  he  was  pub- 
licly proclaimed  a  traitor. 

In  vain  was  every  attempt  he  made 
to  clear  himself  of  the  imputation,  the 
ear  of  his  Sovereign  was  closed  against 
him,  in  the  most  perfect  prepossession 
of  his  guilt,  and  the  utmost  favour  that 
could  be  obtained  by  the  repeated  soli- 
citations of  his  numerous  friends,  was 
the  mitigation  of  his  sentence  from 
death,  to  perpetual  banishment. 

Three  days,  but  three  short  days,  was 
he  permitted  to  remain  in  England;  and 
with  a  heart  struggling  with  injured 
love,  and  disappointed  revenge,  he  took 
his  way  to  Germany ,^  leaving  his  son 
and  infant  daughter  to  the  affectionate 
protection  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
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Thus  far  had  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  been 
successful  ill  his  projects  3  but  though 
he  had  found  the  means  to  deceive  his 
Sovereign,  there  v^ere  in  England  those 
who  were  not  so  easily  to  be  convinced 
of  his  innocence  with  regard  to  Lady 
Monmouth. 

Queen  Margaret,  in  whose  eyes  all 
beauty  was  criminal  that  attracted  the 
notice  of  Lord  Suffolk,  heard  with  jea- 
lous discontent,  that  the  Countess  of 
Monmouth  still  continued  the  inhabi- 
tant of  his  house,  and  insisted,  in  the 
most  peremptory  manner,  on  her  re- 
moval, alleging  that  she  would  never 
behold  so  amiable  a  woman  as  the 
Countess  of  Suffolk  so  cruelly  insulted, 
but  those  who  were  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  spring  of  Marga- 
ret's actions,  were  but  too  well  con- 
vinced, that  the  happiness  of  the 
Countess  of  Suflbik,  formed  a  yery 
trifling  part  of  her  considerations. 
Weary  of  her  repeated  importunities^ 
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Gr/more  probably,  weary  with  the  pre- 
sence of  his  injured  wife.  Lord  Suffolk 
consented  that  Lady  Monmouth  should' 
follow  her  husband  into  banishment,, 
and  under  that  pretence,  availed  him- 
self of  an  opportunity  to  compel  his 
Lady  to  leave  his  house,  and,  in  the 
name  of  Lady  Monmouth,  devote  her- 
self to  a  convential  hfe  ;  while  her  ri- 
val, secluded  from  society,  continued 
at  his  castle  5  and  though  all  her  do- 
mestics were  perfectly  convinced  of 
the  deceptixjn,  none  had  sufficient  cou- 
rage to  avow  it. 

Almerick  had  been  but  a  short  tim6^ 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  fa- 
therms  wrongs,  when  accident  brought 
him  in  company  with  the  lovely  Mary, 
and  reason  convinced  him  he  had  no- 
thing to  hope  for ;  for  even  if  he  would 
condescend  to  ask  her  of  her  father, 
what  shadow  was  there  of  a  probabi- 
lity that  he  would  listen  to  the  request 
of  Lord  Monmouth's  son. 
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But  there  was  still  astronger  reason  to 
convince  him,  his  love  was  hopeless; 
for  when  he  heard  the  injuries  his  fami- 
ly had  sustained  from  the  Lord  Suf- 
folk, falHng  on  his  knees,  he  vowed  in 
the  presence  of  Heaven  to  revenge 
them,  nor  taste  of  pleasure,  till  the  most 
severe  retribution  should  remove  the 
stains  of  dishonour  (the  first  they  had 
ever  borne)  from  his  family. 

But  the  attempt  was  not  lightly  to  be 
made,  or  easily  to  be  expected.  The 
Earl  qf  Suffolk  was  almost  inaccessible; 
and  to  a  youth  unknown  like  Almerick, 
was  it  probable  that  tlie  Royal  Henry 
would  give  ear  ?  yet  he  resolved  to 
watch  the  first  favourable  opportunity 
that  might  lead  him  to  revenge,  and 
never  did  his  footseps  encompass  the 
dwelling  of  his  ancestors,  that  he  re* 
peated  not  the  vow. 

His  new-born  passion  for  the  gentle 
Mary  staggered  for  a  while  his  resolu- 
tion, but  it  was  not  subdued  3  to  tak^ 
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the  life  or  attaint  the  honour  of  her  fa- 
ther was,  he  well  knew,  the  means  of 
losing  her  for  ever ;  but  to  hve  disho- 
noured or  unknown,  was  equally  as  in- 
supportable j  for  he  wel!  knew,  the  man 
who  could  do  that,  could  have  no 
charms,  even  for  her  who  was  the  most 
gentle  of  her  sex. 

How  often  did  he  blame  himself  for 
loving  Mary  :  how  greatly  did  he  not 
fear,  lest  the  penetration  of  the  Duchess 
should  discover  his  attachment.  The 
day  arose  only  to  an  increase  of  misery  ; 
and  the  close  of  evening,  when  he  bent 
his  steps  from  the  cloisters  of  St.  Mary's 
Convent,  convinced  him,  that  Mary 
was  all  on  earth  that  was  desirable,  ex- 
cept the  restoration  of  his  name  to  ho- 
nour. 

The  mandate  that  removed  the  Lady 
Mary  to  the  metropolis,  filled  Alme- 
rick's  heart  with  apprehensions  hither- 
to unknown.  He  had,  even  from  the 
first  hour  he  heard  her  name,  believed 
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her  unattainable ;  but  while  he  saw  her 
daily,  and  believed  her  dist^ngaged,  his 
heart  felt  a  degree  of  satisfaction  in 
thinking  she  was  not  likely  to  become 
another's.  But,  alas  !  where  were  now 
his  hopes  r  Mary  de  la  Pole,  removed 
to  the  bewitching  splendour  of  a  Court, 
and  surrounded  by  flatterers,  how  long 
would  she  think  favourably  of  the  al- 
most unknown  Almerick  ?  or  rather, 
how  long  remember  her  at  all  ? 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  the  contend  ins: 
pangs,  which  rent  his  heart,  Almerick 
esteemed  one  circumstance  a  blessing. 
Often  as  his  duty  to  the  King  had  forced 
him  to  endure  the  haughty  indifference 
of  those  young  men  of  rank,  who  ima- 
gined that  distinction  alone  entitled 
them  to  treat  with  scorn  those  who, 
perhaps,  with  far  greater  merits,  yet 
lacking  that  advantage,  vvanted  all ;  for 
well  does  daily  observation  prove,  "  the 
•noblest  blood  in  all  the  lands  abashed, 
having  no  lacquey  but  pale  poverty." 
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Once  when  she  sprung  her  well-trained 
falion  in  the  woods  of  Framlingham,  it 
had  been  Almerick's  chance  to  save  the 
Queen,  whose  steed,  affrighted  by  some 
accident,  threw  her  when  separted  from 
her  attendants.  Almerick,  then  a  youth, 
rushed  threw  a  neighbouring  thicket, 
rescued  her,  and  had  her  thanks  -,  nor 
was  that  all ;  the  King,  who,  ever  re- 
joiced at  an  opportunity  to  evince  his 
affection  for  Margaret,  appointed  him 
his  Knight,  and  asked  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  his  rank,  who,  thinking  it  im- 
prudent, at  that  period,  to  avow  his 
name,  replied,  that  till  the  notice  of 
his  Grace  had  honoured  him,  Almerick 
had  lived  beneath  his  roof  unknown. 

Henry  replied  it  should  be  then  his 
pleasure  to  distinguish  him,  and  ever 
had  he  treated  him  with  the  kindest 
condescension.  During  the  absence 
of  the  Court  from  the  metropolis,  Al- 
merick, whose  heart  still  ever  fondly 
turned  towards    the  mansion  of  his 
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noble  uncle,  again  sought  the  halls  of 
Framlingham,  and  in  his  return  he 
visited,  for  the  first  time,  the  once 
splendid  mansion  of  his  ancestors  ^  twice 
at  the  grale  he  had  also  seen  his  lovely 
sister,  and  sensible  of  the  pain  a  noble 
mind  must  feel  at  the  disgraceful  for- 
tunes of  her  unhappy  race,  to  her  he 
divulged  not  the  eventful  story  that 
preyed  so  heavily  upon  his  own,  with 
his  desire  that  his  coming  should  be  un- 
known. Ellen  had  reluctantly  com- 
plied, for  she  gloried  in  the  excellen- 
cies of  her  brother,  and  longed  to  make 
him  acquainted  with  those  of  her  friends 
whose  hearts  she  beHeved  congenial  to 
his  own  3  when  first  she  heard  the  sub- 
ject of  theTower  of  Monmouth  named, 
she  felt  an  idea  that  it  was  some  how 
connected  with  her  family,  for  Almerick 
when  he  bid  adieu  I  which  was  the 
very  evening  before  he  saw  the  Lady 
Mary  and  her  kinswoman,  had  slightly 
named  that  place,  and  she  doubted  not 
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but  the  Cavalier  they  spoke  of  could  be 
only  him. 

Her  strong  desire  to  visit  with  them 

the  Tower  of  Monmouth  was  to  clear 

that  doubtj  and  much  she  wished  he 

would  no  longer  oblige  her  to  secresy, 

but  Ellen  was  mistaken,  love  had  taught 

Almerick  that  to  avow  his  birth,  would 

be  at  once  to  forbid  every  possibility 

of    interesting     the     too    fascinating 

Mary    in    his    favour,     and     though 

she    should    even     regard    him    with 

esteem,    he    could    look    forward    to 

no  fortunate  result ;  yet  it  was  not  in 

his  power  at  once  to  banish  himself 

from  society  that  became   each   hour 

more  necessary  to  his  happiness. 

Of  the  Lord  Suffolk's  commands, 
that  Mai:y  should  leave  the  Convent, 
Almerick  was  well  informed  ^  for  the 
unusual  distress  depicted  on  the  fea- 
tures of  his  sister,  when  she  waited  the 
return  of  her  regretted  friend,  had  filled 
her  with  apprehensions,  lest  their  meet- 
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ings  had  been  discovered,  and  would  be 
prohibited.  With  pensive  step  he  lin- 
gered near  the  convent,  and  when  at  the 
conclusion  of  evening  vespers,  its  fair 
inhabitants  came  forth  into  the  cloisters 
to  enjoy  the  unclouded  beauties  of  the 
silver  orb  of  night.  Almerick,  beneath 
the  walls  of  St.  Mary's,  listend  to  the 
pathetic  terms  in  which  the  gentle  maid, 
he  loved,  spoke  of  her  departure  3  but 
alas,  no  word  escaped  her  that  convey'd 
to  the  unhappy  youth  the  pleasing  hope, 
that  absence  from  himself  could  cause 
regret. 

Unable,  without  discovering  who  he 
was,  again  to  appear  at  the  Convent,  in 
order  to  bid  adieu  to  his  sister,  Ellen, 
his  faithful  page  waited  her  appearance, 
as  he  had  often  done  before,  unseen,  to 
give  to  her  a  billet,  whick  confirmed  the 
idea  of  Almerick's  attachment  j  for  he 
no  sooner  heard  that  Mary  was  about 
to  join  the  courtly  circle,  than  he  de- 

VOL.  I  E 
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termined  even  there  to  follow  her,  and 
hover  round  her  steps  with  jealous  love. 
Traversing  the  forest,  near  St.  Mary's, 
he  met  fair  Ellen,  and  the   Lady  Ger- 
trude, nor  did  the  latter  at  that  moment 
remember  the  departure  of  her  lovely 
cousin ;  for  the  eyes  of  Almerick  had, 
though  inconsciously,  acquired  the  pow- 
er  of   putting    every  other  object  to 
flight,  w^hen  he  was  present ;  but  Eilen 
told  him,  with  a  mournful  voice,  Mary 
had  left   them.     It  was  a   theme  that 
suited  not  with  Almerick's  feelings,  he 
had,  though  following  her  on  the  wings 
of  love,  been  endeavouring  to  persuade 
himself  he  could   forget  her  3  but  the 
pathetic  tone  of  Ellen's  voice,  as  she 
pronounced  the  name  of  Mary,  put  all 
his  resolution  to  flight.     Fondly  he  kiss- 
ed the  pale  cheek  of  the  weeping  Ellen, 
and   most   respectfully   saluting  Lady 
Gertrude,  remounted,  and  pursued  his 
way  with  speed,  to  hide  the  half-formed 
tear  that  gemmed  his  eyes  at  parting. 
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"He  is  amiable,"  said  the  Lady  Ger- 
trude, as  she  gazed  after  him,  as  he 
pursued  his  way  along  the  forest ;  "  but 
he  his  utterly  incomprehensible  and 
Ellen  is  no  less  so  !'* 

Ellen  looked  as  if  she  wished  to  give 
utterance  to  her  overcharged  heart,  but 
yet  she  spoke  not. 

*'  Do  you  not  know  the  family  of  that 
gentleman,  Ellen  ?"  asked  the  Ladj 
Gertrude,"  the  mystery  that  seems  to 
involve  him  is  most  smgular.'* 

''  It  is  indeed,"  said  Ellen,  who  was 
then  instructed  in  its  mysteries,  "  yet 
when  you  think  him  amiable,  I  may  add 
noble  also  5  you  do  but  justice  to  his 
merits." 

"  He  has  no  trifling  interest  in  your 
heart  :   it  seems  you  love  him,  Ellen." 

"  That  is  partly  true,  I  cannot  say 
that  I  at  present  love  any  one  better 
than  Almerick." 

"  Your  love  then,  it  should  seem,  is 
E  2 
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jightly  won,  or,  perhaps,  you  were 
acquainted  before  you  met  at  the  tower 
of  Monmouth." 

"Aye,  Gertrude, long  before,"  Ger- 
trude looked  disappointment,  and  her 
features  wore  in  an  instant  all  the  hau- 
teur of  a  Mowbray. 
^  **  Pray  Gertrude  be  not  angry,  for  if 
Almerick  had  not  made  me  promise 
not  to  acknowledge  it,  I  should  have 
told  you  long  ago  that  he  was  my  bro- 
ther.'* 

Gertrude  started,  and  her  face  was 
once  more  decked  with  a  smile  of  satis- 
faction j  and  is  this  the  amiable  Al- 
merick indeed  !  that  youth  of  whom 
my  mother,  often  in  her  letters  speaks 
so  highly. 

"He  is  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy,  and 
I  hope  he  merits,  the  good  wishes  of 
the  duchess.*' 

"  Trust  me,  I  do  not  doubt  it,  but 
Ellen,  why  is  he  thus  concealed,  why 
does  he  avoid  us  ?" 
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"  There,  Gertrude,  I  am  totally  un- 
informed ;  but  when  I  met  him  at  the 
tower,  he  conjured  me,  never  to  say  to 
whom  he  owed  his  birth,  for  he  had 
vowed  concealment  of  his  name,  though 
for  what  cause  I  know  not,  and  as  little 
am  I  informed  of  his  reasons  for  quittinj^ 
the  retirement  he  has  sought  so  long.** 

Therein  Ellen,  doubtless,  spoke  sin- 
cerely ;  for  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
Almerick  to  wound  her  gentle  spirits, 
by  suffering  her  to  know,  that  his  life 
was  liable  to  be  endangered,  by  the 
imprudence  of  her  mother  ;  for  Al- 
merick, loved  her  not  the  less  becausQ 
unfortunate,  but  rather  strove  to  banish 
every  remembrance  that  could  be  un- 
welcome. 

But  Gertrude  still  believed  Ellen 
knew  more  than  she  would  even  to  her 
acknowledge,  and  still  continued  to 
ask  for  more  information  ;  that  she  had 
already  acquired  was,  however,  of  the 
e3 
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most  pleasing  kind,  and  banished  much 
anxiety  from  ihe  heart  of  the  fair 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Norfolk. 

Ellen  de  Courcy  was  now  fully  re- 
stored to  that  place,  which  she  had  so 
long,  and  so  deservedly  held  in  her 
affections,  and  they  planned,  within  the 
walls  of  St.  Mary's,  the  scenes  of  plea- 
sure they  should  partake  of  berieath 
the  gilded  roofs  of  Mowbray  Castle ; 
and,  HI  no  one  instance  was  Almerick 
the  second  in  their  thoughts,  for  Ger- 
trude, now  convinced  of  her  mistake, 
with  regard  to  his  attachment  for  Ellen, 
never  once  reflected  that  she  might  have 
a  formidable,  though  innocent,  rival  in 
Mary  de  la  Pole,  and  Ellen  had  not  yet 
seen  any  one  she  loved  better  than  her 
ever  amiable  brother,  Almerick  ;  but 
Ellen  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  long 
such  truly  enviable  tranquillity,  her 
beauty  attracted  universal  love  and  ad- 
miration, and  the  enthusiastic  bene- 
volence of  her  own  heart,  made  her  feel 
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severely  for    the  sufferings  of  all    she 
thought  unhappy. 

Not  many  weeks  after  the  departure 
of  Mary  de  la  Pole,  from  the  convent, 
the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  was  prevailed 
on  by  the  earnest  importunities,  fre- 
quently repeated,  of  her  daughter  to  re- 
call her,  and  her  fair  friend,  Ellen,  to 
their  longdeserted  home;  but  one  of  their 
first  wishes  was  destined  to  experience 
a  severe  disappointniient,  for  they  soon 
found  they  should  seldom  enjo}^  the  so- 
ciety of  Mary,  who  was  immersed  in 
the  gay  and  fashionable  circle  that  paid 
their  almost  hourly  homage  to  the  im- 
perious Margaret  of  Anjou ;  the  more 
engaging  society  of  domestic  friendship 
was  denied  to  her  wishes,  yet  was  the 
change  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the 
gentle  Mary,  and  in  the  lap  of  pleasure, 
did  she  sigh  to  be  once  again  restored 
to  the  peaceful  scenes  within  St.  Mary, 
of  Monmouth,  but  the  Earl  was  as  ar- 
bitrary as  he  was  ambitious,  and  it  was 
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his  will  that  Mary  should  shine  the 
brightest  ornament  of  Henry's  court, 
his  views  were  to  form  by  her  means  an 
alHance  with  the  family  of  his  sovereign, 
and  that  favorite  point  once  accomplish- 
ed, the  happiness  of  his  daughter  he 
either  little  doubted  of,  or  less  regarded. 

Fortune  seemed  in   this,  as   well  as 
every  other  plan,  to   favor  his    desire 
amongst  the  most  engaging  nobles  of 
the  court ;  the  gallant  Jasper,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,    the    younger    brother    of 
Henry  shone  conspicuous,  gay,  young, 
and  nobly  born.  Who  was  so  likely  to  en- 
gage the  heart  of  a  young  maid,  almost 
a  stranger  to  society,  highly  distinguish- 
ed by  the  favor  of  his  royal   brother : 
the  estimation  he  was  held  in  was  little 
short  of  that  attending  on  the  heir  ap- 
parent, and  not  few  were  the  noble  fa- 
milies that  sought  to  match  their  daugh- 
ters with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

On  him  then  did  the  Earl  of  Suffolk 
turn  his  eyes,  as  the  destined  husband 
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of  the  beauteous  Mary,  nor  suffered 
himself,  even  for  a  moment,  to  doubt 
her  willing  acquiescence,  particularly 
as  Lord  Pembroke's  new-born  attach- 
ment: to  the  peerless  maid  was  evident 
to  all. 

.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  ever 
opposed  the  marriage  of  his  sister,  with 
the  father  of  Mary,  had  never  endea- 
voured to  cultivate  much  intimacy  with 
a  man  he  had  always  greatly  disap- 
proved, and  since  her  removal  from  his 
house,  to  make  room,  for  the  Countess 
of  Monmouth,  the  wife  of  his  beloved 
friend,  even  the  little  intercourse  that 
had  once  subsisted,  had  been,  by  the 
desire  of  the  Duke,  entirely  discon- 
tinued ;  but  with  the  unoffending  Mary 
he  had  no  quarrel,  and  as  often  as  he 
beheld  her,  the  misfortunes  of  her  an- 
gelic mother  filled  his  heart  with  an- 
guish j  but  that,  indeed,  happened  but 

seldom,   — -  for  the   Earl   of   Suffolk, 
E5 
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not  willing  to  be  thought  severe,  did  not 
prohibit  her  visits  to  her  ilkistrious  kins- 
man ;  yet  he  took  good  care  to  keep 
her  so  constantly  engaged  with  the 
Queen,  that  it  was  seldom,  indeed,  that 
she  could  find  leisure  to  enjoy  that  un- 
speakable pleasure.  Gertrude  went  as 
rarely  to  the  court,  for  though  the  duke's 
attachment  to  his  sovereign,  was  ever 
unquestioned,  he  chose  not  to  meet  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

*'  Ah,  me!  as  far  as  ever  I  could  read. 
Could  ever  learn,  from  tale  or  history. 
The  course  of  true-love  never  did  run  smooth; 
But  either  it  was  different  iti  blood. 
Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  friends. 
Or  else  misgrafted  in  respect  of  years. 
Or  if  there  were  a  sympathy  of  choice. 
War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it," 


Dismal,  to.  Ellen,  did  the  perpetual 
sameness  of  the  Conv-jnt  seem,  when 
Mary  had  bid  adieu  to  its  v/alls.  No 
bonds  of  youthful  friendship,  save  that 
of  Gertrude,  bound  her  heart  to  Mon- 
mouth, whereas  her  eye  instinctively 
was  turned  towards  the  ruined  mansion 
of  her  fatber*s;  leilection  heaved  her 
bosom,  with  the  sighs  of  unavailing 
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anguish  -,  'twas  true  the  beauteous  Ger- 
trude had  been,  Hke  Mary,  from  her 
infancy,  the  gay  companion  of  her 
youthful  hours. 

Yet  was  there  in  the  disposition  of 
that  maid,  a  degree  of  habitual  haugh- 
tiness, the  consequence  at  once  of  con- 
scious rank,  and  native  dignity,  with 
which  the  timid  turn  of  Ellen^s  mind 
dehghted  not  so  much  to  mingle,  as 
with  her  whose  unassuming  ease,  in- 
vited and  insured  the  admiration  of 
the  mild  and  gentle.  Gertrude,  indeed, 
•lid  not  so  severely  feel  the  loss  of  her 
society,  for  Almerick  did  not  quit  the 
neighbourhood  of  Monmouth  for  some 
days,  unwilling  that  the  motive  of  his 
return  to  Court  should  be  discovered, 
yet  gladly,  at  the  expiration  of  about  a 
month,  did  she  obey  the  welcome  sum- 
mons of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  to 
quit  the  Convent,  for  the  lofty  domes 
of  Mowbray-House. 

Amongst  the  courtly  train,   whom 
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the  report  of  their  superior  charms  at- 
tracted thither,  the  eyes  of  Gertrude 
sought  only  the  graceful  form  of  Alme- 
rick  de  Courcy,  who  was  early  in  pay- 
ing his  respects  to  her,  and  welcoming 
his  lovely  sister  Ellen ;  with  him,  too, 
came  the  young  Count,  John  of  Lux- 
embourg, whose  royal  kinswoman  the 
aspiring  Jacqueline  of  Bedford,  held  it 
no  derogation  to  project  a  union  between 
her  nephew  and  the  illustrious  heiress 
of  the  house  of  Norfolk.  Gay,  spi- 
rited, and  excelling  in  all  the  manly 
accomplishments  of  the  times,  the 
Count  was  one  of  those  enviable  mor- 
tals who  rarely  felt  embarrassment;  and 
while  yet  De  Courcy  was  engaged  with 
the  Duchess,  had  found  the  means  to 
introduce  himself  to  the  Lady  Ger- 
trude, and  her  gentle  friend,  who,  sur- 
rounded with  their  damsels,  were  war- 
bling to  their  harps,  the  loves  of  Strong- 
bow  and  the  fair  Geralda.  From  his  ar- 
dent gaze   the  beauteous  Ellen  unac- 
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customed  to  the  free  turn  of  manners 
of  the  Court,  retired  with  diffidence, 
and  found  relief  in  the  (ess  aniaiated, 
though   not  less  pleasing  converse   of 
the    young     Edward    Nevil,    but   the 
pride  of  Gertrude  was  her  shield,  and 
though    the  Count   possessed  not    (as 
tis  more   than    probable  he    doubted) 
that   attractive   gentleness  that   could 
alone  insure  her  approbation,  her  coun- 
tenance betrayed  not  either  displeasure 
or   confusion,    for   though  the  Count 
reflected  with  secret  pride   upon    his 
Royal  birth,   and  held  that  lady  ho- 
noured whom  he  distinguished  by   his 
assiduities,  yet  ttie  mind  of  Gertrude, 
somewhat  unfortunately  for  him,  pos- 
sessed a  similar  opinion  of  her   own. 
In  her  the  hereditary  pride  of  the  race 
of  Mowbray  suffered   no   diminution, 
and  had  she  chosen   the  motto   of  her 
house,    it  had  been   second   to   non.e, 
yet  did  her  eyes  turn  with  a  timid  glance 
from  Almerick's  soft  address,  and   her 
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heart,  on  which  the  graces  of  the 
Count  dwelled  only  as  the  momentary 
mark  upon  the  circling  eddy,  trembled 
at  the  well  remembered  accents,  that 
often  had  rendered  even  the  desolate 
scenes  around  the  tower  of  Monmouth, 
a  paradise. 

No  words,  touching  his  sentiments 
for  Mary,  of  whom  he  often  beguiled 
the  tedious  hours,  on  talking  with  his 
friends,  escaped  the  tongue  of  De 
Courcy,  though  heavily  did  the  disap- 
pointment sit  upon  his  heart,  when 
reaching  the  metropolis  he  found  the 
court  removed  to  Winchester,  whither 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  his  lovely 
daughter  had  of  course  followed,  nor 
had  he  yet  beheld  bur  ;  his  hours  were 
chiefly  passed  at  Mov/bray  house, 
whose  gate^j  were  open  for  his  entrance, 
nor  was  ii  long  before  the  coldness 
with  which  the  lady  Gertrude  heard 
the  Count,  inspired  the  Duchess  with 
an  idea  that  from   the  tongue  of  AU 
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merick  such  a  tale  had  found  a  better 
welcome.  The  envious  clouds  that 
veiled  his  fortunes,  could  not  veil  his 
merits,  and  much  the  gentle  dame 
desired  the  union  which  would  thus 
perpetuate  the  tender  friendship  which 
her  heart  had  ever  cherished  for  his 
ill-starred  mother.  Meanwhile  the  heart 
of  the  youthful  Nevil  was  doomed  to 
feel  far  different  sensations,  than  those 
of  calm  tranquillity,  to  which  he  had 
ever  been  accustomed.  Securely  he  had 
beheld  the  peerless  graces  of  the  beau- 
teous maid,  with  whom  his  life  had 
past,  but  the  bright  eyes  of  the  beau- 
teous Ellen  had,  though  unconscious  of 
their  conquest,  gained  his  heart,  and 
reigned  unrivalled  there,  yet  did  he 
fear  no  gentle  sympathy  repaid  his 
love ;  for  though  she  shunned  him  not, 
yet  her  looks  betrayed  no  singular 
pleasure  at  his  approach,  or  grief  at 
his  departure;  but  though  she  met 
him  with  indifference,  or  at  most  with 
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only  the  semblance  of  friendship,  she 
preferred  no  other,  and  often  did  he 
witness  the  displeasure  with  which  she 
heard  the  vows  of  many  a  knight,  who 
protesting  much,  meant  little ;  but 
incommoded  her  with  assiduities,  from 
which,  to  have  been  free,  she  would 
have  esteemed  a  blessing. 

Long  did  he  combat  with  the  secret 
flame,  till  questioned  by  De  Courcy, 
he  avowed  the  influence  of  his  graceful 
sister,  and  besought  his  sanction  to 
his  suite,  but  he  denied  it,  "not  to  a 
want  of  confidence  in  Nevil's  worth,*' 
said  he,  '^  does  Almerick  withold  the 
approbation  he  honours  him  by  asking, 
but  the  daughter  of  Lord  Monmouth 
must  come  with  honour  to  a  husband's 
arms,  not  destitute  of  the  My  rank  her 
birth  has  claims  to. 

"  Ellen's  own  virtues  give  sufficient 
rank, — who  that  beholds  her  could  be- 
lieve that  birth  or  fortunes  could  con- 
fer a  greater,"  exclaimed  the  enthu- 
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siastic  Nevil,  as  he  caught  the  hand  of 
his  friend,  and  urged  his  suite  with 
energy  ;  who,  smihng,  asked  him  if 
he  thought  the  Countess,  his  mother, 
would  be  of  the  same  opinion.  The 
imperious  Joan  of  Westmoreland,  who 
boasted  of  her  lienage  from  the  same 
source  as  that  of  her  illustrious  Sover- 
eign, regarded  even  the  Earl,  her  gal- 
lant husband,  as  one  she  had  too  high- 
ly honoured  ;  nor  was  there  hardly  in 
the  land,  a  family  she  would  have 
deemed  sufficiently  ennobled  to  form 
an  alliance  with  her  house. 

The  ardent  hopes  of  the  youthful 
Nevil  were  sunk  by  the  true,  though 
painful  observation  -,  for  well  he  knew 
not  even  the  merits  of  Ellen  de  Courcy 
(which  from  her  unreserved  intimacy 
with  his  sister  Cecily,  the  Countess 
was  not  unacquainted  with)  would  ap- 
pease her  resentment,  should  his  attach- 
ment reach  her  knowledge. 

"  1  fe.el,''  said  he,    "  too  keenly  feel 
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the  justice  of  your  observation  3  yet, 
be  the  errors  of  the  Countess  sacred, 
the  time  may  come,  nay  while  the 
spirit  of  injured  honour  glows  in  the 
breast  of  Ahnerick,  the  time  must 
come,  when  Suffolk's  haughty  Lord, 
shall  own  his  villanies ;  and  Ellen,  the 
lovely  Elien,  hold  the  unsullied  rank 
of  her  noble  race  :  grant  me  your  fa- 
vor then,  and  trust  to  fortune  for  some 
happy  hour,  when  fate  may  bind  our 
friendship  in  a  tender  tie. 

"  From  Ahnerick's  tongue  no  suit 
that  Nevil  asks  can  be  denied,  if  so 
her  choice  decrees,  be  EUea  your's,  I 
oppose  it  not,  yet  she  must  meet  no 
slight ;  therefore,  I  would  advise  you 
let  this  subject  rest,  till  the  eventful  day 
destined  to  clear  her  father,  (or  as  I 
hope  to  lay  this  form  in  death)  shall 
make  her,  such  as  even  the  Countess 
may  with  pride  approve ;  thou  lookest, 
Nevil,  as  if  the  mention  of  delay  ac- 
corded little  with  thy  wishes,  ^but  as  you 
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prize  my  friendship,  subject   her   not 
to  the  scorn  of  proud  superiority. 

"  Thy  patience,  Almerick,  denotes  a 
heart  but  little  used  to  love,  else 
would'st  thou  feel  the  nameless  misery 
thy  request  inflicts ;  but  easy  is  it  to 
give  the  counsel,  it  were  hard  to 
follow.'* 

"  There,  art  thou  in  an  error  Nevil , 
not  even  thy  breast  can  glow  with  a 
more  ardent  love,  than  animates  thy 
unhappy  friend;  yet  hard  necessity  com- 
mands, nor  though  it  breaks,  shall  Al- 
merick's  heart  divulge  its  feelings  :  re- 
flection will  convince  you  that  my 
wish  is  dictated  by  reason,  and  in  the 
hope  you  will  esteem  it  so,  I  leave  you 
to  yoqr  leisure.'* 

Stay,  Almerick  I — by  my  soul  I 
harboured  not  a  thought  to  injure  your 
tranquillity ;  I  honor,  but  I  cannot 
imitate  the  generous  spirit  that  inspires 
you  to  be  silent,  yet  had  the  beauteous 
Mary  held  that  empire  o'er  my  heart. 
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which,  or  I  greatly  err,  her  charms 
have  gained  over  your's,  not  even  the 
just  abhorrence  of  her  father's  crimes, 
could  teach  me  such  unexampleo  reso- 
lution, yet  would  I  struggle  hard  to 
meet  your  v^'ish,  but — 

"  What !  thou  hast  some  secret  to 
divulge,  which  thou  dost  think  will  be 
unwelcome,  say,  vs^hat  is  it?" 

"  How,  if  to  follow  your  advice,  were 
past  my  power;  how,  if  Nevil,  trans- 
ported by  my  love  beyond  the  bounds 
of  honor,    had   already   dared   to   ac- 
knowledge   the    soft    fetters  that   en- 
thralled him  before  he  sought  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  friend."    "  Should   it  be  so, 
I  would  say  he  had  not  acted  like  him- 
self,"  replied    de  Courcy,   as  with   a 
thougthful   step   he   left  the  chamber, 
and  meditated  as  he  went,  on  the   un- 
pleasant    events  '  he    feared   the     ill- 
starred  love  of  Nevil  had  in  store  for 
Ellen  and  himself  3  yet,  had  he  chosen 
amidst  the  youth  of   England,    none 
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would  so  readily  l^ave  met  his  appro- 
bation, as  Sir  Edward  Nevil,  but  for- 
tune, he  foresaw,  would  cross  his  hopes,' 
and  Ellen,  should  she  hear  his  suit 
with  favor,  meet  the  resentment  of 
the  imperious  Countess.  Passing  the 
casement  of  the  corridor,  he  caught  the 
glimpse  of  Ellen,  as  her  white  robe 
floated  along  a  distant  avenue  of  pines, 
the  boundary  of  the  park;  he  followed, 
for  he  almost  hoped  to  find  the  suit  of 
Nevil  was  unwelcomely  received  ;  but 
in  the  circle  who  had  paid  their  vows  to 
her,  none  had  so  fair  a  place  in  her 
esteem;  and,  Almerick,  while  he  la- 
mented that  it  was  so,  confessed  him 
the  most  worthy  of  her  choice. 

Long  had  De  Courcy  waited  for  the 
hour  that  might  afford  the  opportunity 
to  claim  retribution  from  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  and  heaven,  at  length,  seemed 
to  accord  with  his  desires.  The  birth- 
day of  the  royal  Margaret,  which 
Henry  ever  loved  to  distinguish  with 
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singular  observance,  was  approaching, 
and  on  the  court  returning  from  Wind- 
sor, commanded    proclamation    to    be 
made  for  a   tournament  to  be   holden 
in  her  honor  ,  Almerick  received    the 
welcome   tale    with  joy,  nor,    though 
he  hazarded  the  eternal  resentment  of 
the  maid  he  adored,  would   be  swayed 
to  change  his  settled  purpose ;  yet  oft, 
in  the  intervening  space  did  his  wan- 
dering footsteps  encompass  her  dwell- 
ing, and  oft,  unmarked  by  human  eyes, 
found  means  to  contemplate  her  grace- 
ful form,    but  pleasure  in   these    mo- 
ments forsook  the  soul  of  de  Courcy  ; 
forever  by  her  side  v/as  the  insinuating 
Pembroke,    whose   countenance    wore 
at    once,    the  animated   looks  of  love 
and  hope.     On  such  occasions  it  was 
customray,  if  any  gentleman  had  cause 
of   quarrel  with  another,   to    avow  it 
openly,  and  challenge    him   in  public 
to  the  decision  of  the    combat;    the 
noble  Duke,    his    uncle,    heard  with 
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admiration  the  resolution  of  his  noble 
kinsman,  and  on  the  day  destined  for 
the  essay,  girt  on  his  thigh  the  well 
tryed  courtleaux,  that  in  his  earlier 
years,  had  stampt  his  deeds  with  fame; 
the  Duchess  too  went  with  him,  nor 
did  she  suffer  one  presaging  fear  to 
damp  the  martial  spirit  of  the  youth 
she  loved  to  patronize. 

The  extensive  lists  were  closed  in 
the  form  of  an  ampitheatre,  around 
one  half  of  which  seats  were  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  beau- 
tious  dames,  whose  charms  inspired 
the  champions  of  the  day  to  noble 
daring.  From  that  part  of  the  gallery 
where  the  throne  of  Margaret  was 
placed,  depended  curtains  of  rich 
crimson  velvet,  curiously  wrought  with 
gold,  of  which  materials  also  were  the 
canopy,  and  covering  of  the  steps, 
round  which  were  placed  the  cushions 
appropriated  for  the  ladies,  who  were 
to  dispense  the  prizes  to  the  victors ; 
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the  entrance  for  the  knights  was  at  the 
lower  end  of  tlie  lists,  through  barriers 
kept  by  the  king's  esquires,  on  which 
-were  wreaths  of  the  freshest  laurels, 
intermixed  with  myrtle,  and  the  fairest 
roses,  as  being  at  once  the  emblems  of 
love  and  valour,  and  only  to  be  merited 
by  the  brave ;  that  for  the  queen  was 
on  the  western  side,  and  o'er  the  high- 
raised  portals  were  represented  in  the 
most  masterly  manner,  the  triumphs 
of  Oliver  and  Hambert,  rewarded  by 
the  beauteous  Beatrice,*  while  an  in- 
numerable band  of  knights  and  ladies 
dispersed  in  the  most  interesting 
groups,  crouded  to  place  their  offerings 
at  the  feet  of  Mars,  who  had  inspired 
the  heroes^  hearts  to  merit,  and  to  gain 
the  smiles  of  beauty.  The  eastern  side 
was  decorated  in  a  similar  taste  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  royal  Henry, 
find  his  numerous  train,  who  was  al- 
*  From  the  Knights  of  the  Swan. 

Vol.  I.  F 
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jfeady  seated^  ere  the  illustrious  com- 
batants arrived  ;  the  first  of  whom  was 
his  illustrious  brother  Jasper,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  seldom  in  the  sports 
^  as  equalled,  rarely  indeed  surpassed  : 
next  John  de  Beauchamp,  the  young 
accomphshed  heir  of  the  noble  War- 
wick, and  Sir  George  Dacre,  who  had 
left  his  pleasant  seat  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Tweed,  to  break  a  lance  in  honor 
of  the  lady  Jane  de  Alontford,  and 
whose  rose-coloured  sleeve  denoted  him 
a  knight  of  the  order  of  fidelity.  Sir 
Ralph  de  Clifford  also,  and  his  younger 
brother.  Sir  Hugh  de  Warenne,  and 
•Sir  Walter  Denbeigh,  with  the  Lord 
Montacute,  were  early  there,  with 
many  others  bf  distinguished  note,  who 
paid  their  hemage  to  their  Sovereign, 
and  paced  the  area  of  the  lists  impa- 
tiently awaiting  the  entrance  of  the 
peerless  maids^  from  whom  they  sighed 
to  obtain  some  token  of  esteem,  well 
worthy    of   defending  j    it    was    late 
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ere  De  Courcy,  who  wished  not  to  at- 
tract observance,  approached  the  bar- 
rier, and  claimed  admittance  by  his 
esquire  ;  the  Lord  Marshal  demanded 
his  name,  but  Almerick  declined  de- 
claring it.  Lord  Pembroke  observing 
the  demur,  ^'"  his  grace,"  said  he,  "  in- 
vites all  comers,  pleased  if  they  wish 
to  make  known  their  titles,  but  he  will 
not  insist  on  their  so  doing.  Good,  my 
Lord  Marshal,  give  the  noble  stranger 
entrance,  perhaps  his  pleasure  may 
hereafter  be  to  hold  acquaintance  with 
us. 

The  barrier  was  let  down,  and  Al- 
merick, followed  by  his  esquire,  en- 
tered the  lists,  his  form  vv'as  the  most 
engaging,  and  his  accoutrements  at 
once  displayed  a  manly  form,  mingled 
with  elegance ;  his  coal-black  steed 
that  spurned  the  earth  impatient  of 
controul,  obeyed,  without  difiiculty, 
the  will  of  his  rider,  who  sat  with  ease, 
^md  seemed  designed  to  match  the 
i^D2 
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world  with  noble  horsemanship;  his 
armour  was  of  polished  steel,  and  over 
his  breast  was  crossed  the  purple  scarf 
which  the  hand  of  the  Duchess  of 
Norfolk  had  honoured  him  by  present- 
ing: a  short  sword  hung  at  his  girdle,  and 
over  his  helmet,  which  was  closed,  the 
snow-white  plumes  played  on  the  sport- 
ive breeze,  light  as  the  airy^  hours  of 
guileless  youth,  when  Fancy  with  ivory 
fingers  strews  the  paths  with  never  fad- 
ing flowers  of  endless  joy. 

Gracefully  he  bowed  his  thanks  for 
the  Earl's  interference,  and  owned  him- 
self his  debtor  for  the  courtesy,  while 
he  approaclied  the  throne  with  bended 
knee,  and  payed  his  duty  to  the  king, 
who  held  him  long,  unknowing  who 
he  was,  in  conference ;  while  Pembroke, 
as  if  conscious  that  in  this  unknown 
youthi  he  viewed  a  future  rival,  con- 
templated his  person,  as  he  sat  retired 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  lists  with  more 
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than  ordinary  emotion,  and  questioned 
his  esquire  if  he  by  chance  had  learnt 
the  stranger's  name. 

"  Tis  as  unknown,'*  he  answered^ 
*^  as  no  doubt  his  deeds  are,  else,  as  I 
think,  his  shield  had  borne  some  tokens 
of  his  valor,  not  undistinguished.*'  '^  His 
modesty  perhaps  o'ersteps  his  valor,  a 
quality  that  often  marks  the  brave ; 
trust  me,  I  would  engage^  he  will 
distinguish  himself  in  this  day's  com- 
bats. i^Lord  Oxford,  know  you  when 
the  Queen  will  enter  ?'* 

"  E'er  now  my  Lord,  I  heard  her 
Grace  was  on  her  way, — and  hark,  the 
trumpet  announces  her  approach,  I 
must  attend  her  Grace — your  pardon, 
Sir." 

The  ear  of  Almerick  had  causrht  the 

o 

words,  and  his  eye  was  involuntarily 
turned  towards  the  western  entrance, 
when,  as  the  crimson  curtains  were 
undrawn,  the  Royal  Margaret  entered, 
attended  by  a  noble  train  of  ladies, 
F  3 
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who  might  have  challenged  Europe  tb 
have  equaNed  their  peerless  charms, 
^largaret  was  supported  by  the  Earl 
of  Somerset,  who  led  her  to  the  foot  of 
the  steps,  where  the  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
with  obsequioab  zeal,  waited  to  con- 
duct her  to  the  gallery,  which, on  every 
side,  was  filling  with  spectators  of  the 
highest  rank,  who  came  in  honor  of 
the  day ;  amongst  them  none  displayed 
more  magnificence  than  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  whose  beauteous  wife  and 
daughter  were  attended  in  a  manner 
only  second  to  the  Queen  herself.  Al- 
merick  beheld,  and  bowed  on  their 
entrance,  a  circumstance  that  not  a 
little  encreased  the  observation  his 
graceful  person  had  excited,  the  person 
that  could  claim  such  public  acquaint- 
ance with  the  house  of  Mowbray,  must 
be  of  noble  lineage ;  yet  his  closed 
vizor,  and  the  pains.^he  took  to  remain 
unknown,  excited  much  enquiry.  On 
a  low  seat  behind  the  ballustrade,  that 
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encircled  the  seat   of   Margaret,  were 
ranged  the  ladies  who  were  honoured 
by  the  King's  commands  to  distribute 
the  prizes  to  the  victors  ;  and  amongst 
them  in  earnest   conference  with  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  (who  had  consigned 
his  courser  to  his  page)  was  Mary  d<? 
la  Pole,  no   less  distinguished  by    her 
beauty  than  b}^  the  singular  grace  and 
elegance  of  her  whole  form  ;  her  man- 
tle, of  the  richest  violet  velvet,  formed 
a  pleasing  contrast  to   the   close   vest 
of    silver    tissue,     which    fastened   at 
the    bosom    with    a  rich  bald  rick   of 
emeralds,  displayed  a  shape  of  the  most 
perfect  symmetry  j    her    golden    hair, 
decked    with    a   circlet   of    the    finest 
pearls,  fell  on  her  shoulders   in  luxu- 
riant profusion,    and   her   veil,  which, 
was  partly  thrown  aside,   tinctured  her 
features  with    a  softer  grace,  incons- 
cious  who  he  was,  her  looks  were  bent 
upon    De    Courcy,     a     circumstance 

tliat    would   have    given    him  extatic 
f4 
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pleasure,  had  she  not  smiled,  as  lean- 
ing over  her  shoulder.  Lord  Pem- 
broke, wifh  familar  ease,  sportively 
strove  to  snatch  the  silken  glove,  des- 
ined  that  day  to  decorate  the  helmet 
of  the  knight,  destined  to  be  distin- 
guished by  her  favour.  How  did  the 
spirit  of  De  Courcy  burn  v/ith  smo- 
thered vengeance  ?  How  curse  the  fates 
whose  hard  decree  forbade  his  tongue 
to  solicit  this  envied  distinction  ?  But 
when,  at  length,  he  saw  the  triuni^ 
phant  Pembroke  vault  •  into  his  saddle, 
and  pace  the  lists  with  conscious 
pride,  while  in  his  helmet  hung  the 
glove  of  Mary.  In  secret  did  he  vow 
to  tear  it  thence,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  Slowly  to  him  the  lagging 
minutes  pass,  till  the  loud  trumpets 
sounded  to  the  charge,  and  called 
the  knights  to  arms.  In  all  the  sports, 
still  did  the  happy  Pembroke  stand 
distinguished  ;  none  better  knew  than 
he   to   throw  the    lance,   or  send  the 
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well-aimed  arrow    with  more  certain 
aim.     Proud   of  his   prowess,   and    of 
the  admiration  that  his  deeds  excited, 
the   youthful  Earl  advanced  into   the 
centre  of  the  lists,  and  throwing  down 
his   gauntlet,    while    the   herald    pro- 
claimed his  rank  and  titles,  challenged 
any  one  who  dared  dispute  his  preten- 
tions  to   the  lady  Mary   de  la  Pole, 
(who  instantly  let   down  her   veil  to 
avoid  the  observation  drawn  upon  her, 
and  seemed   as   if  displeased    by  this 
public  avowal  of  his  passion.)     Scarce 
were    his   purpose   uttered,    ere    the 
esquire  of  De  Courcy  seized  the  glove, 
and  with  an  air  of  stern  defiance,  threw 
that   of    the  knight    he  served,    who 
burning  with  the  rac-e  of  jealous  love, 
couched   his  lance,  and  on  the  shield 
of  Pembroke,  (who   received  it    with 
unshaken    force)    essayed    a    mighty 
blow.    With   eqnal    courage    did    the 
Earl  return  it,  and    at  his  first   essay 
shivered  his  lance  in  spHnters  o'er  the 
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plain;  which  Almerick's  'squire  col- 
lected as  a  proof  of  the  superior  skill 
of  his  antagonist.*  Redoubled  fury 
nerved  the  arm  of  Pembroke,  whose 
utmost  efforts  were  in  vain  employed 
to  pierce  the  armour  of  his  powerful 
adversary ;  while  the  loud  echoes  of 
the  clarions  inspired  their  breasts  with 
more  than  mortal  daring,  and  each 
alike  contended  as  for  death  or  victory : 

"  The  dreadful  shock,  unable  to  sustain, 

"  In.  dust  their  coursers  roll !  the  knights  arise : 
*♦  Rage  swells  their  breasts,  and  lightens  in  their 
eyes." 

The  combat  was  not  even  here  decided  -, 
but  with  a  death-like  rage  they  fought 
on  foot,  and  loud  and  oft  their  well 
poised  weapons  held  the  contest  doubt- 

*iThe  greater  number  of  lances  broke  by  an 
antagonist,  by  so  much  greater  proportion  was 
estimated  the  honour  of  a  knight  who  had  not 
a  similar  misfortune ;  who,  even  though  van- 
quished, was  esteemed  the  less  dishonoured. 
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fal.  Once  the  superior  fortune  of  the 
Earl  promised  success,  his  stronger 
arm  had  struck  his  brave  competitor 
to  the  ground,  who  resting  on  his  knee, 
sustained  the  fight,  nor  yielded^ — 
(though  the  interested  spectators,  who 
scarce  knew  vyhere  to  wish  the  victory^ 
so  equal  seemed  their  merits,)  believed 
it  must  inevitably  fall  on  the  proud 
crest  of  Pembroke,  who,  all  too  much 
assured  of  his  success,  kept  his  guard 
but  slightly,  and  the  gallant  Almerick 
springing  from  his  knee,  tore  from  his 
helm  the  boasted  pledge  of  lady  Mary's 
favor. 

Murmurs  of  admiration  resounded 
through  the  crowd;  while  Pembroke, 
little  used  to  such  ill  fortune,  retired 
indignant  from  the  lists,  but  in  the 
ensuing  feats  retrieved  his  glory,  while 
Almerick,  bowing  with  the  lowest 
reverence  towards  the  place  where 
Mary  sat,  placed  the  much  envied 
favor  on  his  casque,  and  with  a  modesfe 
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port  retired  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  brave  and  fair,  who  ever  knew 
the  best  to  value  merit. 

Fortune,  who  had  thus  began  to 
mark  the  youthful  Almerick,  with  dis- 
tinction, stayed  not  her  favours  here ; 
it  was  his  fate,  in  the  encounters  of 
the  ring,  twice  to  excel  his  well  skilled 
competitors.  Sir  James  Fitz-Hugh, 
and  the  Lord  de  la  Mere :  at  the 
third  onset  his  lance  bore  the  ring 
from  off  its  pillars,  and  by  the  knights 
who  adjudged  the  prize  of  proof,  he 
was  led  towards  the  place  where  Mary 
sat,  (so  had  fantastic  destiny  decreed) 
to  give  the  meed  of  victory,  kneeling, 
as  was  the  custom,  to  receive  it.  The 
well  remembered  voice  of  the  absent 
Almerick  rushed  over  her  mind ;  a 
trembling  seized  her  frame,  she  blushed 
and  hesitated ;  and  while  her  hand  was 
extended  to  bestow  the  ring,  it  fell, 
unable  to  recover  it,  and  covered  with 
confusion,     lest     their     acquaintance 
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should  be  observed  by  the  observing 
eyes  of  those  who  surrounded  them, 
she  took  a  bracelet  from  her  arm,  and 
with  courteous  speech  prayed  him  to 
pardon  her  the  loss  of  his  so  justly 
merited  mark  of  honour.  Lowly  he 
bowed  his  thanks,  received  the  gift, 
kissed  it,  and  placed  it  next  his  heart. 
Whence,  had  Lord  Pembroke  possessed 
the  power,  he  would  with  scorn  have 
torn  it,  but  the  momentous  period  was 
arrived,  that  was  to  stamp  the  colour 
of  his  future  days  with  honour  or  dis- 
grace. Slowly  he  rose,  and  with  a 
firm,  yet  graceful  step,  approached  the 
throne  of  Henry,  who  mildly  bade  him 
rise,  and  name  his  wishes. 

"  They  are  my  royal  Lord,"  re- 
plied the  youth,  "  unbounded,  as  the 
injuries  I  would  entreat  your  sanction 
to  revenge, — scarce  do  I  dare  to  utter 
them." 

"  Speak,  and  fear  not :"  exclaimed 
the  King,  as  interested  by   the  noble 
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demeanor  of  his  supplicant,  he  arose, 
and  bade  him  name  his  wrongs,  and 
doubt  not  of  |his  justice.** 

"  My  prayer,  my  liege,**  said  Al- 
merick,  '*  is  for  permission  to  defy  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk  to  the  decision  of  the 
combat,  whom,  in  the  presence  of 
this  fair  assembly,  I  here  declare  a  false 
unfaithful  liegeman,  and  one  who  has 
irreparably  injured  Guy,  Earl  of  Mon-^ 
mouth,  once  your  faithful  servant.*' 

^^  And  who  art  thou  asked  Margaret,, 
with  a  tone  of  stern  authority,  who. 
thus  dare  interrupt  our  pleasure  by  thy 
rude  unmannered  daring,  against  the 
most  gallant  noble  of  our  realm  ?" 

"  Your  pardon,  gracious  sovereign  , 
if  my  speech  excites  your  anger,  an- 
swered Almerick,  as  turning  to  the 
Queen,  he  gave  his  helmet  to  his  page, 
and  bowed  with  lowlest  reverence ; 
little  am  I  accustomed,  little  pleased 
to  name  mine  own  estate,  yet  must  I 
say,    though   proud  of  the  distinction 
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once  by  yourself  conferred,    yet  was 
my  birth  such  as  I  glory  in.     The  in- 
juries of  Lord  Monmouth  are  my  own ; 
my  sword  must  prove  his  honor  (who 
must  blush  to  call  myself  his  son,  )  till 
I  have  merited  that  high  distinction." 
A  murmur  of  applause,  ran  through 
the    v.'ide  assembly,  who   gazed  with 
admiration,  mixed  with  pity,  on  the  off- 
spring of  the  unfortunate  Monmouth, 
whom  all  good  men  lamented,  though 
they  dared  not  speak  their  thoughts ; 
and  few  but   secretly  rejoiced,  at  an 
event    that   threatned  to  destroy   the 
high-aspiring    power   of  the    Earl   of 
Suffolk. 

The  anxious  Almerick,  leaning  on 
his  lance,  in  silence  waited  the  de- 
cision of  the  Royal  Henry. 

"I  know  not,  said  the  Monarch, 
who,  ever  when  the  voice  of  theopprest 
was  suffered  to  assail  his  ear,  felt  a  de- 
sire to  redress  their  wrongs:  I  know 
not  youth  what  answer  to  return  thee ; 
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but  little  cause  have  we  to  hold  in- 
tegrity the  attribute  of  Lord  Mon- 
mouth's race;  yet  is  there  in  thy 
countenance,  as  I  have  ever  marked, 
an  open  plainness  that  much  inclines 
me  to  believe  at  least,  thou  art  not 
swayed  by  mahce,but  that  thou  dost  re- 
ligiously believe  the  tale  thou  tellest  is 
true.  What  says  the  Earl  of  Suffolk 
to  the  charge?" 

"  What  need,  my  liege,  that  he  say 
any  thing,'*  replied  the  Queen  impa- 
tiently, (for  there  v^^ere  circumstances 
unknown  to  Henry  though  they  had 
reached  her  knowledge,  that  made  her 
tremble  for  her  favorite's  safety)  "  wdiere 
is  the  need,  I  pray  ye,"  she  continued, 
*^  that  the  Lord  Suifolk,should  so  far  for- 
get his  state,  as  to  hold  a  parley  w^ith  a 
youth  like  this,  whose  story  may,  for 
aught  we  can  tell,  be  but  the  subterfuge 
of  unconcealed  malice,not  daring  openly 
to  attack  the  honor  which  it  envies.  How 
know  we  what,  or  who  he  is  ?  that  he  is 
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heir  to  Monmouth,  must  yet  be  proved 
by  higher  credit  than  his  words  can 
challenge,  else  would  I  that  your  grace 
should  punish  the  presumption  that  im- 
pelled him,  thus  all  untimely,  to  disturb 
our  sports." 

**Well  hast  thou  counselled,  gentle 
Margaret,'*  replied  the  mild  Henry, 
"  and  mark  me,  youth,  if  in  three  days 
thou  dost  not  prove  thyself,  as  thou  as^ 
sertest,  son  to  Guy  of  Monmouth— look 
to  encounter  our  severe  displeasure." 

*^  That,with  my  sovereign's  leave,  shall 
be  my  task,"  exclaimed  the  noble  John 
of  Norfolk,  as  he  approached  the 
throne ;  "  Lord  Almerick  de  Courcy, 
from  his  youth,  has  been  my  ward,  and 
since  the  exile  of  his  gallant  father, 
whose  sword  exerted  in  the  cause  of 
England,  has  often  proved  his  loyalty* 
I  have  with  pleasure  watched  the  rising 
years  of  my  young  noble  kinsman, 
hoping  to  see  him  thus  even  in  your 
royal  presence,  defy  the  haughty  Lord, 
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that  triumphed  in  his  ill  starred  father's 
ruin." 

"  The  testimony  of  my  Lord  of  Nor- 
folk/' replied,  the  gracious  Henry,  "  is- 
as  the  oath  of  other  men  to  us.  Lord 
Almerick,  I  here  acknowledge  you,  and 
henceforth  charc^e  me  with  vour  for- 
tunes  ;  yet  must  not  the  Lord  Suffolk's 
fame  be  questioned  ;  if  he,  as  you  as* 
sert,  has  wronged  Lord  Monmouth,  let 
it  be  so  proved  5  if  not,  blame  lights  oa 
you.  My  Lord  of  Suffolk,  have  you. 
aught  to  say ;" 

"  I  say  my  liege,"  replied  the  wily 
statesman,  who,  circled  by  a  band  of 
Margarets  minions  (stood  with  a  su- 
percilious smile  of  mingled  scorn,  and 
lialf-concealed  indifference  at  a  distance, 
nor  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
issue)  that  the  assertions  of  that  youth 
are  as  devoid  of  truth,  as  was  his  fa- 
ther's heart  towards  his  sovereign,  and 
bis  country." 

Almerick,  in  contemptuous  silence. 
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fast  on  the  Earl  a  look  of  stern  defiance, 
and  once  more  ventured  to  prefer  his 
suit.  The  king  no  more  objected,  but 
reserved  to  himself  the  privilege,  of 
appointing  the  time ;  while  the  Earl, 
vi^ho  thought  of  nothing  less  than  ha- 
zarding his  life  in  competition  with  an 
friendless  youth, whom  he  regarded  both 
witk  hatred  and  contempt,  accepted 
with  apparent  eagerness,  the  bold  defi- 
ance. 

Congratulations,  from  every  side, 
were  bestowed  on  the  young  DeCourcy. 
After  Henry's  departure,  the  former 
friends  of  his  absent  father  viewed,  with 
delight,  his  virtues  beaming  with  un- 
diminshed  lustre;  but  the  soul  of  the 
hero  was  the  seat  of  melancholy  and 
despair.  On  the  first  mention  of  his 
suit,  he  had  beheld  the  Lady  Mary,  led 
from  her  seat  overpowered  by  the 
acuteness  of  her  feelings  ;  yet  he  had 
not  shrunk  from  the  painful  discharge 
of  his  duty,  though  every  tear  she  shed. 
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were  arrows  to  his  heart  3  he  sought  the 
earhest  moment  to  withdraw,  and  m 
retirennent  indulge  the  variety  of  con- 
tending interests  that  wrecked  his 
peace;  too  well  convinced  of  Mar- 
garet^s  implacable  resentments,  he  for- 
bore to  irritate  her  displeasure  by  ap- 
pearing at  the  banquet. 

Where  festive  joy  laughs  in  the  mantling  goblet, 
And  the  night,  illumined  by  the  taper's  sprightly 

blaze. 
Rivals  departed  day, 

Yet  twas  a  painful  strruggle  with  hia 
wishes,  for  he  who  gained  the  prize, 
was  still  entitled  to  claim  the  hand  of 
thd  fair  damsel,  that  bestowed  it ;  that 
hand  was  Mary's.  Had  begone  thither, 
what  hopes,  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
«iorning,  could  he  entertain,  that  she 
would  look  upon  him  with  other  eyes 
than  those  of  coldness  and  aversion. 
Oft  did  busy  fancy  represent  the  envy- 
ed  Earl  of  Pembroke  enjoj'ing  the  fe- 
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licity  denied  to  him  ^  and  rooted  every 
hour  more  firmly  in  the  favor  he  had 
lost.     Alas  !  the  thoughts  of  Almerick 
were   too   busy  in  framing  scenes  of 
torment  for  himself,  for  soon  from  the 
tongue   of  Edward   Nevil,   he  heard, 
and  heard   with  secret  pleasure,  that 
Mary  had  refused,  from  indisposition,  to 
join  the   banquet,    nor  had   been   in- 
duced to  change  her  purpose,  though 
sought  by  the  Earl  in  person  ;  nor  did 
he  chide  the  fair  Ellen   who  was  that 
night,  to  be  his  partner  in  the  dance, 
and  had  bestowed  her  colours  on  him  ; 
circumstances    that    would  most  pro- 
pably  attract  the  attention  of  the  Lady 
Westmorland  ;  for  Almerick  had  learn- 
ed to  pity  the  pangs  of  hopeless  loves 
nor  endeavoured  to  remove  from  Nevil's 
eyes  the  friendly  veil  that  blinded  his 
perception,  and  hindered  him,  amongst 
other    circumstances,    from  observing 
the  growing   passion  of  the  Count  of 
Luxembourg,  for  his  fair  sister.     Little 
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accumstomed  to  encounter  the  in- 
difference of  the  fair,  he  felt  with 
wounded  pride,  the  scorn  with  which 
the  Lady  Gertrude  heard  his  offered 
vows,  but  sorrow  was  a  stranger  to 
a  heart,  so  gaily  formed  as  that  of 
John  of  Luxembourg.  In  her  more 
mild  companion,  he  had  discovered 
graces,  that  possest  the  power  of  much 
attraction,  and  had  placed  his  battery 
against  the  fortress  of  fair  Ellen's 
hearty  something  of  this  had  reached 
De  Courcy's  notice,  but  it  was  not  a 
moment  to  repay  his  friend  with  hours 
of  anxious  doubt  for  the  relief  his  in- 
telligence had  brought  with  it. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

'^  This  proud  imperious  fair. 

Whose  haughty  soul   disdains  the  humble   n 

searches  of  the  earth  ; 
Who  soars  elate,  affects  to  tread  the  stars. 
And  scorns  to  mingle  but  with  those  above ; 
iE'en  she,  with  all  that  majesty  and  beauty. 
The  proudest  and  fairest  of  her  sex. 
She  has  the  passions  of  a  very  woman/' 


Margare  T,  whose  haughty  mind  had 
hitherto  been  a  stranger  to  the  femi- 
nine fears  that  rack  the  softer  souls 
of  women-kind,  felt  at  the  prospect  of 
Lord  Suffolk's  danger  eaclf  agonizing 
sensation  of  alarm ;  her  power  over 
the  will  of  the  amiable  Henry  was  un- 
bounded, and  in  the  present  instance 
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slie  resolved  to  exert  it  to  its  utmost 
bouncls,  in  favor  of  the  Earl.  It  was 
for  this  purpose  that  she  sought  the 
king,  nor  missed  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity to  represent  the  high  injustice  of 
Lord  Almerick's  demand.  If,  said  she, 
the  traitor,  Monmouth,  still  presumes 
to  disavow  the  propriety  of  your  de- 
cisions, and  by  an  insolent  defiance 
appeal  beyond  the  sentence  of  his  ba* 
nishment,  let  him  in  person  seek  re- 
dress ;  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  will  not 
shun  his  arm.  But  wherefore  good  my 
liege,  wherefore  should  he  meet  a 
youth,  unknown  to  fame,  or  fortune  j 
a  youth  whom,  pardon  me,  even  you 
my  liege,  do  hardly  know  the  name  of. 
Let  the  Lord  Monmouth  then  return  to 
England,  and  may  the  sword  fall,  where 
justice  guides  it;  but,  in  the  name  of 
grace,  let  not  this  Almerick  embroil 
our  court  in  rude  and  idle  contest. 

The  pleasure  of  the  Royal  Margaret 
was  a  law,— her  wishes  fate  3  and  Al- 
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merick  who  anxiously  waited  to  hear 
the  day  announced  that  was  to  satisfy 
his  just  revenge,  found  himself  for  ever 
prohibited  from  encountering  the  im- 
perious Suffolk.  Nor  v/as  it  without 
strenuous  intercession  that  he  gained 
the  Monarch  to  take  off  from  the  Earl 
of  Monmouth  the  sentence  of  per- 
petual banishment,  and  grant  permis- 
sion for  him  to  return  to  England ; 
which,  though  proposed,  had  never  been 
the  object  of  the  Queen's  intentions. 

Gladly  would  Almerick  have  been 
the  messenger  of  these  welcome  tidings 
to  the  Earl,  his  father,  but  the  king 
forbade  it,  by  saying  he  should  have 
occasion  for  his  services,  in  England. 
The  fact  however,  was,  that  Margaret 
feared  his  ardor  would  awaken,  in 
Lord  Monmouth,  sentiments  of  re- 
venge which  time  and  other  circum- 
stances might  have  conspired  to  di- 
minish,  and  which   one    less    ardent 

Vol.  I  c 
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might  not  posses  the  power  to  aWaken. 
In  this  expedient  she,  however,  marred 
her  purpose,  for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
did  not  possess  a  soul  that  would  per- 
suade Almerick  to  endure  dishonor , 
and  him  it  was  that,  with  a  kinsman's 
zeal,  e'er  many  days  expired,  embark- 
ed, attended  by  a  noble  train,  to  seek 
his  noble  relative  in  the  Courts  of  Ger- 
many. 

Almerick,  whose  situation  rendered 
the  court  by  no  means  agreeble  to  him, 
passed  during  his  absence,  the  greater 
part  of  his  leisure  hours  at  Mowbray 
House,  where,  though  he  loved  the 
gentle  Ellen  with  sincere  affection, 
custom  constrained  him  to  devote  him- 
self to  his  fair  cousin  Gertrude,  who, 
while  she  shared  in  converse  so  con- 
genial to  her  mind,  perceived  not  the 
interest  he  was  daily  gaining  in  her 
heart,  or  if,  by  chance,  the  thought 
■would  interfere  it  was  of  a  nature  too 
unwelcome  to  have  listened  to.     While 
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Almerick,  who,  with  all  the  manly 
graces  formed  to  win  the  female  heart, 
possessed  not  vanity,  and  while  his  own 
enthusiastic  turn  of  mind  led  him  to 
cultivate  unbounded  friendship,  with 
the  Lady  Gertrude,  he  perceived  not 
that  he  was  hourly  adding  to  a  passion, 
which  was  already  difficult  to  be  con- 
cealed ;  yet,  it  was  with  pain  he  saw 
that  Ellen,  who  at  iirst  had  shrunk 
abashed  from  the  eyes  of  the  young 
Count  of  Luxembourg,  ceased  to  be- 
hold him  as  the  object  of  alarm.  At 
length  he  ventured  to  remind  her  of 
the  hopes  of  Nevil,  and  saw,  too 
plainly,  they  were  lightly  heeded. 
The  count,  a  few  days  after,  solicited 
him  to  give  him  his  sister's  hand,  but 
Almerick  firmly,  though  poUtely,  deni- 
ed his  suit,  alledging  that  in  so  mate- 
rial a  decision  he  wished  not  to  inter- 
fere, while  the  Lord  Monmouth  lived, 
whom,  he  was  certain,  would  regret 
G  2 
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seeing  her  wedded  till  his  restoraticm 
should  render  her  alliance  worthy  to  be 
sought  for. 

Painful  as  it  was  to  read  in  the  eyes 
©f  Mary  de  la  Pole  the  looks  of  cold 
indifference,  yet  oft  would  Almerick, 
impelled  by  love  frequent  her  path ;  the 
haughty  Margaret  treated  him  with 
undissembled  scorn,  nor  did  even  Hen- 
ry escape  her  anger,  who,  in  oppo- 
sition  to  her  counsel,  still  graced 
him  with  his  favor.  The  minions  of 
the  Court  followed  her  lead,  and  Al- 
merick found  himself  regarded  as  a 
stranger,  while  the  Lord  Suffolk  kept 
his  power  undiminished,  and  passed 
liim  with  the  air  of  one  proud  of  con- 
fessed superiority,  and  resolved  to 
crush,  even  to  the  dust»  the  bold  as- 
piring youth  who  dared  to  question  it ; 
yet  did  the  generous  Pembroke  fail  to 
join  the  general  throng:  as  his  rival  he 
had  hated,  because  his  merits  gave 
him  cause  to  fear  him  s  but,  as  a  brave 
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and  gallant  gentleman^  De  Courcy  was 
the  subject  of  his  admiration.  His 
conduct  to  the  Lord  Suffolk,  whom 
Pembroke,  in  his  soul,  despised  as  sin- 
cerely as  he  adored  his  beauteous 
daughter,  conspired  not  a  little  to  ex- 
cite his  approbation  5  his  offered  friend- 
ship was,  to  Almerick,  a  source  of 
happiness,  and  beguiled  his  hours  of 
many  an  anxious  thought. 

Almost  three  months  had  passed 
since  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  quitted  Eng- 
land, in  quest  of  the  Earl  of  Mqq- 
mouth.  Nor  had  any  information  yet 
been  received  of  either,  and  the  anx- 
iety of  Mary  daily  increased  as  the 
time  expired,  that  was  to  bring  thera 
once  more  to  their  native  land  3  for  sh« 
had  heard  of  circumstances  that  in- 
formed her  from  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  her  father  had  little  to  expect. 

At  length,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
reached  the  court ;  Almerick  feared 
the  intelligence  while  he  was  attending^ 
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on  the  king,  and  seized  the  earliest  op- 
pprtunity  to  seek  him  ;  but  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  his  hopes,  which  had 
long  flattered  him,  that  he  should  be- 
hold his  father ;  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
came  alone,  nor  chose  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  embassy  to  any  one,  ex- 
cept the  King  himself. 

The  anxiety  of  the  Lady  Mary  was 
great,  for  though  the  austerity  of  Lord 
Suffolk's  temper  blighted  the  blossoms 
of  affection  in  his  lovely  daughter, 
still  it  was  impossible  for  her  not  to  feel 
herself  greatly  interested  on  an  occa- 
sion, so  fraught  with  serious  conse- 
quences to  the  author  of  her  being. 
She  waited,  with  impatience,  the  re- 
turn of  Almerick,  that  she  might  ga- 
ther information  from  his  looks;  but 
she  waited  in  vain,  for  he  returned 
not.  The  Duke  solicited,  and  obtained 
permission  to  see  his  sovereign  in  pri- 
vate, and  all  were  left  in  suspense ; 
and  amongst  others  none  were  more 
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immediately  concerned  than  Margaret, 
she  knew  too  well  the  undoubted  spirit 
of  Lord  Monmouth  to  entertain  an 
idea  of  his  delaying  the  encounter, 
and  though  pride  forbade  her  to  ac- 
knowledge that  she  could  have  been 
rivalled  in  the  heart  of  Suffolk,  by 
any  one;  yet  the  unequalled  beauty 
of  the  Countess  of  Monmouth,  and 
the  very  marked  attentions  paid  to  her, 
by  her  favorite^  had  given  rise  to  some- 
thing very  like  suspicions  in  the  breast 
of  his  Royal  Mistress,  and  she  more 
than  feared  that  the  charges  of  young 
De  Courcy  were  stronger  than  hq 
could  clear  himself  from  the  imputa* 
tion  of  having  merited. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  after  a  tem- 
pestuous voyage,  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Germany,  and  with  an  impatiencQ 
only  known  to  those  who  feel  the  in- 
spiring warmth  ofunabating  friendship, 
sought  the  court  of  Hesse  Cassel,  whi- 
ther    Lord  Monmouth    had,    at  the 
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time  of  his  banishment,  retired,  and 
been  received  with  many  flattering 
marks  of  favor,  by  Charles,  the  reign- 
ing Duke,  who  was  then  engaged  in 
a  contest  with  a  neighbouring  state, 
of  more  than  equal  force,  and  Vv^as  anx* 
ious  to  encourage  men  of  merit  and 
martial  abilities  to  resort  to  his  domi- 
nions; amongst  them  Lord  Monmouth 
was  very  far  from  being  one  of  th^ 
least,  the  grace  and  affability  of  his 
manners,  joined  to  his  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  war,  ensured  him  the  favor 
and  confidence  of  the  Prince  :  he  gave 
him  the  command  of  his  armies,  and 
found  success  attendant  on  his  con- 
duct. The  Earl  of  Monmouth's  arms 
were  every  where  victorious,  and  peace 
with  honor,  in  a  short  time,  by  his 
means,  restored  to  the  dominions  of 
Hesse  Cassel. 

But  Charles  was  not  only  a  soldier, 
(though  trained  from  his  youth  to  en- 
dure the  hardships  of  a  camp  with- 
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out  "complaint,  and  even  without  dis- 
like, though  his  bosom  beat  with  tumul- 
tuous rapture  to  the  animating  sound 
of  the  trumpet,)  he  heard,  with  equal 
delight,  the  soft  and  fascinating  voice 
of  love  in  the  hour  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity; 'his  court  was  like  himself^ 
dissipated  to  excess,  and  though  attach- 
ment to  the  Prince  detained  Lord 
Monmouth  in  Hesse  Cassel  he  could 
not  resolve,  though  anxiously  desirous 
of  seeing  them  educated  beneath  his 
eye,  to  remove  his  children  from  the 
care  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  into 
scenes  which  were  too  fascinating  to 
be  withstood,  v/ithout  the  assistance 
of  much  firmer  resolution  than  is  com- 
monly to  be  found  attendant  on  ex- 
treme youth  and  beauty. 

He  had  never  ceased  to  maintain  a 
regular  correspondence  with  his  amiable 
sister  and  her  husband  and  though  remov- 
ed to  so  considerable  a  distance,  they 
might  truly  liavebeen  said  to  be  still  iii- 
G  5 
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timately  connected;  but  there  were 
subjects  on  which  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  were  but  very  slightly  in- 
formed, and  one  of  the  most  serious 
was  the  idea  Lord  Monmouth  had 
lately  entertained  of  embracing  a  reli- 
gious life. 

He  had  once,  in  his  letters,  slightly 
hinted  at  retiring  into  a  convent  of  Be- 
nedictine Monks,  but  the  very  serious 
opposition  they  had  made  to  it,  had 
induced  him  to  forego  the  thought,  at 
least  to  do  so  in  appearance,  but  it 
was  in  appearance  only,  for  years  of 
sorrow  and  affliction  had  so  softened 
his  temper,  which  was  by  nature  mild 
as  the  dews  of  heaven,  that  he  was 
become,  in  his  latter  years,  open  to  the 
insinuating  entreaties  of  religious  men, 
-^  society  which,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, were  very  numerous  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  and  no  where  more 
so  than  in  Germany. 

About  two  years  after  he  had  iiati- 
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mated  to  his  friends  his  idea  of  tak- 
ing a  rehgious  habit,  the  Prince  of 
Hesse  Cassel  declared  war  against  the 
Elector  of  Mentz,  and  very  easily 
prevailed  on  Lord  Monmouth  once 
more  to  become  his  General.  The 
w^ell  known  sounds  of  martial  prepara- 
tion restored  him  to  himself,  and  so- 
ciety, and  Charles  rejoiced  in  having 
drawn  a  friend  he  sincerely  loved,  from 
what  he  termed  the  influence  of  super- 
stition. 

Unfortunately,  at  this  period,  the 
pleasing,  though  inconsiderate  Charles 
resigned  his  breath  at  Artiens,  when 
the  gaiety  of  his  spirits  and  goodness 
of  his  heart  had  taught  even  the  most 
distant  of  his  subjects  to  hope  it  would 
be  many  years  e're  they  should  have 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  Prince  they 
almost  idolized. 

The  change  was  soon  severely  felt 
by  many,  but  by  none  more  serioasly 
than. the  Earl  of  Monmouth^  who  had 
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not  only  to  lament  the  loss  of  a 
man,  whose  society  was  almost  the 
only  valuable  acquisition  (except  his 
children,)  that  the  fates  had  left  him  ; 
added  to  this, — he  soon  discovered, 
that  the  succeeding  Prince,  the  nephew 
of  Charles,  and  perfectly  his  reverse 
in  every  amiable  or  pleasing  quality, 
was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Eng- 
land ^  nor  did  he  scruple  to  command 
the  Earl  of  Monmouth  to  lead  the 
forces,  destined  against  his  native 
country. 

The  Earl  disdained  expostulation 
with  a  man  of  so  unfeeling  a  disposition ; 
fully  convinced,  fully  satisfied,  that 
if  he  could  thus  basely  order  him  on 
fsuch  a  service,  it  would  be  fruitless 
to  expect  to  change  his  determina- 
tion and  to  comply  with  his  commands, 
was  an  idea  that  never  for  a  moment 
found  admission  in  Lord  Monmouth's 
Noughts;  he  immediately  resigned  his 
command,  and  in  the  same  week  ex- 
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changed  the  General's  Staff  for  the  re- 
ligious habit  of  a  Monk,  in  the  priory 
of  St.  Elmerick,  at  Gottingen. 

Of  this  change  in  his  situation.  Lord 
Monmouth  had  carefully  avoided  send- 
ing any  information  to  England.  The 
surprise  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
can  be  better  felt  than  imagined,  when, 
on  arriving  at  the  court  of  Hesse 
Cassel,  he  found  that  his  friend  had 
long  [retired  from  thence.  He  set 
forward,  without  delay,  for  Gottingen, 
but  the  tears  glittered  m  his  eyes  as 
he  embraced  his  kinsman,  and  beheld 
the  change  that  fifteen  years  absence 
had  wrought  in  Lord  Monmouth  ;  him 
whom  he  had  parted  with  a. soldier  of 
spirit,  unsubdued,  was  now  the  pious 
priest,  before  whose  form  he  bowed 
with  reverential  awe.  Patience  and 
resignation  were  painted  on  his  face; 
and  abstinence  had  changed  its  man- 
ly beauty,  to  the  pale  saint-like 
countenance  of  one,  whose  whole  de- 
ires  were  fixed  on  heaven  ! 
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But  natural  affection  was  stiir  unsub- 
dued in  the  bosom  of  the  Earl  -,  though 
his  own  desires  were  no  more,  he 
heard  of  the  perfections  of  his  children 
with  the  most  heart-felt  pleasure ,  arift 
blessed  the  dutious  sentiments  of  Al- 
merick,  that  had  induced  him  to  exert 
himself  so  honourably  to  obtain  his 
return  to  England ;  but  at  the  same 
time  declared,  that  it  had  been  long 
since  his  determination,  never  to  dis- 
turb himself  again  upon  a  subject  to 
which  he  was  now  perfectly  resigned^ 
He  rejoiced  that  he  had  lived  to  know 
he  had  a  son,  Vv'hose  bosom  glowed 
with  sentiments  so  worthy  of  his  an- 
cestors ;  but,  convinced  of  his  own  in- 
tegrity, he  little  regarded  the  opinions 
of  others;  and  with  his  love  of  society, 
he  had  also  lost  every  desire  of  re- 
visiting the  shores  of  England  -,  and 
spoke  of  the  Lord  Suffolk  as  of  one 
more  entitled  to  pity  than  resentment. 

Though  enclosed  within  the  gloomy 
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walls  of  St.  Elmerick's  convent — Lord 
Monmouth  was  by  no  means  averse 
to  holding  social  intercourse  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world,  and  no  stran- 
ger visited  the  Abbey,  without  being 
charmed  with  the  gentle  manners  and 
placidity  of  Father  Augustine  ;  the 
name,  for  which  Lord  Monmouth  had 
forsaken  that  of  his  gallant  ancestors. 
Still  did  his  heart  retain  an  affection 
for  England,  which  even  his  unmerited 
banishment  could  not  efface.  And  if, 
by  chance,  some  wandering  traveller 
begged,  for  a  night,  the  shelter  of  the 
convent,  how  great  v/as  the  delight  of 
father  Augustine  to  hear  the  history  of 
friends  and  old  companions,  dear  for 
their  merits,  and  for  the  fondly  remem- 
bered hours  of  youth,  which  had  been 
passed  with  honor. 

But  if  the  stranger  knew  the  court 
of  Henry,  how  would  his  heart  exult 
when  he  heard  the  praises  of  his  gallant 
Almerick,  and  accomplished  Ellen. 
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Nor  had  he,  amongst  other  intelli- 
gence, failed  to  hear  that  Suffolk's 
beauteous  heiress,  was  dear  to  De 
Courcy.  Margaret,  whose  bosom  first 
felt  fear,  when  danger  seemed  to  threa- 
ten Suffolk,  lost  not  a  moment  in  at- 
tempting, not  onlj  to  delay,  but  to 
prevent  its  approach.  The  former  she 
had  already  succeeded  in,  by  delaying 
the  combat  requested  by  Almerick; 
nor  was  she  ignorant  when  she  pre- 
vailed on  the  King  to  refer  the  decision 
of  the  combat  to  Lord  Monmouth, 
that  he  had  lorrg  since  ceased  to  wield 
the  weapons  of  war. 

Thus  far  she  triumphed  ;  but  [it  was 
more  than  probable  that  the  remem- 
brance of  injuries  might  not  be  yet 
forgot,  and  that,  if  proofs  of  Suffolk's 
guilt  were  brought  before  the  King, 
(and  that  such  proofs  existed,  she  had, 
though  blinded  by  Lord  Suffolk's  arts, 
but  little  room  to  doubt,)  there  was  no 
hopes  but  he  would  then  readily  grant 
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his  permission  to  Almerick,  wUo  'stood 
high  in  his  favour,  to  assume  the  place 
his  father*s  situation  prevented  him 
from  filling  himself. 

The  place  of  his  residence  vi^as  easily 
discovered, — for  the  slightest  hint  of 
her  desire  vi^as  sufficient  to  procure  the 
intelligence  [she  wished  for  -,  that  once 
settled  to  her  wishes,  the  next  step 
to  be  adopted  was,  by  what  means  to 
gain  a  conference  with  Lord  Mon- 
mouth, and  Agatha  de  Rousillon,  the 
wily  daughter  of  the  Count,  who  bore 
that  name,  readily  undertook  the  mis- 
sion. She  had  attended  Margaret 
from  her  father's  court,  at  Anjou,  and 
found  her  satisfaction,  or  at  least  her 
convenience,  in  rendering  herself  a 
willing  confident  to  her  Royal  mis- 
tress. 

No  sooner  was  the  determination  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  depart  to 
Germany,  made  known,  than  Agatha 
de  Rousillon,  equipped  in  the  habit  of 
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a  knight,  took  a  secret  leave  of  the 
Court;  and,  under  the  shelter  of  the 
night,  reached  the  vessel  which  was  to 
convey  her  to  Ostend.  Before  the 
Duke  had  taken  leave  of  the  king, 
she  lost  not  a  moment  in  pursuing  her 
route  to  Gottingen,  and  prepared  her- 
self with  all  the  art  she  was  misstress 
of  (and  that  was  no  small  portion)  to 
deceive  the  Earl  of  Monmouth-. 

The  moon  shone,  with  unclouded 
splendor,  through  the  low  browed 
arches  of  St.  Elmerick's  Priory,  when> 
wrapped  in  contemplation  of  the  calm 
scenes  that  surrounded  him.  Lord 
Monmouth  enjoyed  the  soothing  gales 
of  the  Western  breezes  ;  when,  at  no 
great  distance,  he  heard  the  sound  of 
approaching  foot-steps,  he  listened, 
but  unaccustomed  to  fear,  he  thought 
but  little  of  the  circumstance,  though 
horsemen,  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Abbey,  was  exceedingly  unusuaL 
Passing  through  the  cloisters,  that  led 
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to  the  entrance  of  his  ceil,  he  discover- 
ed, by  the  bright  beams  that  fell  on 
the  steel  trappings  of  his  steed,  a 
youth  who  rested  on  the  dewy  earth 
apparently  overpowered  by  fatigue,  or 
buried  in  profound  repose. 

The  Holy  Father  approached,  and 
in  the  soothing  accents  of  friendly  so- 
licitude offered  his  services  ;  the  youth 
rose  from  the  ground,  and  paid  him 
the  respectful  acknowledgments  his 
kindness  merited. 

"Art  thou  benighted,  youth,''  asked 
Father  Augustine ;  "or  does  thy  duty 
require  thee  to  deny  thyself  repose.** 

"  I  journey,  reverend  Father,  to 
the  nearest  port,  thence  to  embark  for 
Britain.  The  service  of  our  sovereign 
(for  by  your  accents  you  are  king 
Henry's  liegeman)  called  me  to  Anjou, 
and  the  soft  influence  of  a  maid  of 
Wirtcmberg,  has  led  mci  from  my 
route  j  benighted  in  an  unknown  vale 
G5 
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that  lies  below  the  Abbey  your  turrets 
met  my  sight, 

**  For  here,  forlorn,  and  lost,  I  tread,  with  faint- 
ing steps  and  slow ; 

Where  wilds  immeasurably  spread,  amhighten'd 
as  I  go !'' 

Hither  I  bent  my  steps,  and  wearied 
with  fatigue  I  sunk  beneath  the  cloister, 
and  waited  with  anxiety  the  moment 
that  should  bring  some  of  its  peaceful 
inhabitants  this  way,  to  beg  a  night's 
repose. 

"  Thou  hast  it,  son,  most  welcome- 
]y,  and  much  do  I  regret  that  diffi- 
dence has,  preventedth  ee  from  asking, 
sooner,  for  admission  ;  trust  me,  you 
need  no  recommendation  to  insure  our 
services ;  it  is  enough  that  you  need 
them  :  but  w^e  lose  time,  the  damps 
strikes  chilly,  and  we  are  some  quarter 
of  an  hour's  walk  distant  from  the 
Abbey.  Lean  on  my  arm,  good  youth." 

'*  Soft  as  the  dew,  from  heaven  descends,  hi* 
gentle  accents  fell. 
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The  modest   strangjer  lowly^  bends,  and  follow* 
to  the  cell." 

*^  Agatha  took  the  offered  arm  of 
the  unsuspecting  Monmouth,  and 
Slinging  the  bridle  of  the  palfrey  on  her 
own,  walked  slowly  to  the  Convent, 
where  seated  on  the  rushy  couch,  be- 
side the  glowing  hearth,  her  spirits 
soon  reco veiled  their  usual  tone,  and 
she  was,  what  she  always  was,  when 
she  wished  to  be  so,  agreeable  and  en- 
tertaining." 

The  hint  she  had  dropped,  of  being 
mi  the  route  towards  England,  had  not 
been  unheeded  by  the  Lord  Mon- 
mouth ;  but,  as  the  stranger  had  not 
explained  the  motives  that  induced  him 
to  undertake  the  journey,  he  knew  not, 
without  the  appearance  of  impertinent 
curiosity,  how  to  renew  the  subject. 
Long  did  he  wait,  in  anxious  expecta- 
tion that  the  subject  would  be  renewed 
by  Agatha,  who  perfectly  understood 
whose  guest  she    was  :  the  event  jus- 
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tified  her  conjecture,  for  even  good 
manners,  though  never  violated,  by 
Lord  Monmouth,  either  in  the  cell,  or 
the  circle  of  a  court,  yielded  to  the 
natural  desires,  a  heart  endowed  with 
the  warmth  of  social  love  feels,  to  hear 
of  those  who,  though  long  absent,  still 
are  dear  to  him. 

"  Did  you  not  say,  young  stranger," 
said  the  Earl  "  that  you  held  some 
employment  about  king  Henry.'* 

"  I  did,  good  father ;  born  in  the 
Court  of  Reigner,  Duke  of  Anjou, 
and  favored  from  my  youth,  by  the 
illustrious  Margaret,  with  her  I  crossed 
the  Ocean,  and  found  a  happy  home 
in  England;  her  royal  husband  favored 
me  with  his  regard,  nor  have  I  ever 
felt  occasion  to  regret  the  day  I  quitted 
Anjou.  Yet,  such  is  the  force  of  ear- 
ly attachment,  I  sighed  to  revisit  my 
native  land.  Some  business  for  the 
Queen  required  the  attendance  of  one 
of  tried  fidelity  on  the  continent ;  and. 
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tever  anxious  for  the  happiness  even  of 
her   meanest  subjects  she  favored   me 
v'ith  the  employ ;  I   left   the  Court  of 
Britain,  and   performed  the   object  of 
my   journey  ;    but    enquiring  for  the 
maid  whom  from  my  infancy,  my  soul 
had  fondly  been  attached  to,  I  learned, 
that  with  her  parents,  she  resided  near 
this     town,    and    though    limited    to 
time,   undertook   by  using  more  than 
ordinary  speed,  to  seek  her  residence. 
The  last  night  accomplished  my  wishes, 
and   I    belield  lier,  but   short  was  my 
felicity,  for    ere  the   morning   dawned 
the  want  of  time  compelled  me  to  re- 
new my  journey.    Unacquainted  with 
this  road,  I  lost  my  path,  and  have  to 
thank  your  hospitality,  till   the  morn- 
ing shall  enable  me  to  leave  theAbbey." 
"  Are  you  ac*quainted  with  young 
Almerick  de  Courcy  ?"        *'  Not  my 
ovv^n  brother  is  more  intimate  or  dearer 
to  my  heart ; — his  merits  gain  him  the 
admiration  of  the  men  :  and   love  of 
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the  fair  maids  that  grace  the  court  of 
Henry.''  "  Will  not  such  enviable  dis- 
tinction create  him  enemies?'* 

^^  Oh  no  !  none  are  the  enemies  of 
the  noble  Almerick."  Pleasure  beamed 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Earl,  for  he  had  not 
yet  lost  the  delight  of  hearing  the 
praises  of  his  son,  and  if  Agatha  had 
not  been  well  acquainted  with  their 
relationship,  the  anxiety  painted  on 
his  countenance  would  have  betrayed 
it. 

"  De  Courcy  doubtless  then,  is  truly 
happy,"  said  Lord  Monmouth,  "know 
you  his  sister  Ellen  ?  she  I  hope  is  the 
same."  *^  Alas  !  no  good  father,"  Lord 
Monmouth  sighed ;  and  anxiously  en- 
quired the  cause  that  robbed  the  lovely 
Ellen  of  repose. 

"  She  mourns,"  replied  Agatha, "  with 
all  who  knew  him,  the  sorrows  of  her 
brother,  for  love  is  unauspicious  to  his 
wishes ;  and  all  the  favors  fortune  show- 
ers on  iiim  are  received  vvitlrliiai.ffereac^. 
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*^  On  whom,  then,  gentle  youth, 
has  Ab.'nerick  bestowed  his  affections  ? 
certain  I  am,  she  cannot  be  unworthy, 
whom  Almerick  regards  so  highl3^'* 

"  Unworthy, father ! — no;  the  grace- 
ful Mary  de  la  Pole  is  one  for  whom 
even  Princes  might  contend  ;  nor  is 
she  insensible  to  the  unequalled  merits 
of  my  friend, — but  fate  forbids  their 
union ;  Almerick,  to  revenge  a  father's 
injuries,  buries  the  passion  that  con- 
sumes him  in  silence,  for  once,  and 
only  once  he  moved  his  suite,  and 
Mary  chid  him  from  her  presence, 
determined  never  to  listen  to  the  man 
who  pmsued  her  father,  even  to  his 
utter  ruin  and  disgrace.'* 

"  And  does  De  Courcy  still  pursue 
his  just  revenge?" 

"  He  does  :  nor  has  complaint  es- 
caped his  tongue,  though  the  grief 
that  preys  upon  his  mind  is  evident 
to  all." 

Here  the  artful  Agatha  concluded 

Vol.  I.  H 
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her  tale,  and  the  Earl  sat  in  silent  me- 
ditation until  tlie  convent  bell  called 
him  to  the  chapel,  whither  his  new 
friend  accompanied  him ;  and  then 
took  possession  of  the  lowly  couch  he 
had  caused  to  be  prepared  for  her.  For 
strongly  did  the  Earl  depict  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  further  progress  — 

*'  Forbear,  my  son,"  the  hermil  cried, 
To  tempt  yon  dangerous  gloora  ; 
For  yonder  faithless  phantom  flies: 
To  lure  thee  to  thy  doom. 

Here  to  the  houseless  child  of  want, 

My  door  is  open  still  ; 
And  though  my  portion  is  but  scant, 

I  give  it  with  good  will. 

Then  turn,  to  night,  and  freely  share 

Whatever  my  cell  bestows: 
My  mossy  couch,  and  frugal  fare — 
My  blessing  and  repose/' 

The  story  he  had  heard,  sunk  deep 
into  his  soul ;  he  had,  himself,  ex- 
perienced the  misery  of  resigning  the 
maid  of  his  choice,  and  often,  in    tlie 
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hours  of  his  youth  had  vowed  no  child 
of  his  should  ever  experience  so  harsh 
a  command,  as  that  his  father  had 
made  him  suffer ;  yet  to  see  him  v/ed- 
ded  to  a  daughter  of  Lord  Suffolk's, 
was  more  than  his  remaining  spirit 
could  well  endure  to  think  of.  This 
spirit,  the  duty  of  his  religious  func- 
tions called  on  him  to  conquer,  but 
it  was  a  conquest  hard  to  be  obtained  ; 
the  restoration  of  his  honour  was  still 
desirable  :  but  ere  the  morn  called  him 
again  to  chapel,  he  had  resolved 
(though  he  might  not  promote)  not  in 
the  least  to  oppose  the  happiness  of 
his  son,  if  the  alliance  he  wished  for 
could  be  formed  without  degradation. 
Agatha,  early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing bade  adieu  to  the  Abbey,  and 
charged  with  a  kind  remembrance  to 
Almerick,  which  she  faithfully  pro- 
mised, and  never  intended  to  bear  to 
him,  left  Lord  Monmouth  anxious  to  be 
11  2 
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more  fully  acquainted  with  the  story 
be  had  lately  heard, — and  wrapt  in  ad- 
miration of  his  son's  adherence  to  the 
voice  of  rigid  honor. 

In  less  than  a  week  after  her  depar- 
ture, the  Duke  of  Norfolk  arrived  at 
Gottingen,  but  tears  trembled  in  his 
eyes  as  he  embraced  the  early  friend 
of  liis  youth,  (by  whose  side  he  had 
so  often  fought  in  many  a  field  of  dan- 
ger,) sunk  in  the  monk,;and  perform- 
ing with  enthusiastic  warmth  the  duties 
of  the  Convent.  His  helmet,  as  grown 
useless,  was  placed  high  over  his  seat 
in  the  chapel,  and  the  inverted  banners 
of  his  ancestors  denoted  his  renuncia- 
tion of  the  world,  and  taught  him  daily 
to  lament  the  deaths  of  those,  on  whom 
his  well'tryed  sword  had  often  brought 
destruction. 

The  Duke,  wdth  all  the  ardour  he 
felt,  himself  informed  him  of  the  occa- 
sion of  his  unexpected  appearance, 
but  he  informed  him  in  vain  >  the  de- 
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sire  of  revenge,  though  not  the  desire 
of  redress,  was  expired ;  and  though 
on  such  an  occasion,  a  dispensation 
from  his  vows  might  possibly  have 
been  obtained,  a  method  so  earnestly 
recommended  by  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, it  was  a  method  which  he  would 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  adopt. 

He  named  the  attachment  that  he 
had  heard  subsisted  in  the  bosom  of 
his  son,  for  Suffolk's  peerless  daughter, 
and  requested  the  Duke  to  thank  the' 
King  most  humbly,  for  the  favour 
shewn,  in  permitting  him  to  try  his 
cause  by  the  combat;  but  at  the  same 
time  to  tell  him,  tliat  if  Lord  Suffolk 
would,  by  agreeing  to  a  marriage  be- 
tween their  children,  put  an  end  to 
iheir  animosity,  he  should  consider  his 
honor  as  perfectly  restored,  as  by  be- 
holding him  brought  to  a  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  former  false 
accusations :  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
Earl  complied  not  with   the  terms  he 
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proposed,  he  would  then  avail  him- 
self of  his  Majesty's  permission  to  re- 
turn to  England,  first  obtaining  leave 
firom  the  See  of  Rome  to  leave  the 
Convent,  and  though  long  unused  (cried 
he)  to  wield  the  vengeful  sword, — go 
tell  my  Sovereign  I  will  then  meet  the 
Earl  whene'er  he  will  name  the  day 
of  combat. 

The  Duke,  who  found  all  hopes  to 
shake  the  resolution  of  his  kinsman, 
vain;  after  remaining  with  him  in  the 
Abbey  about  a  fortnight,  set  forward 
on  his  return  for  England,  filled  with 
admiration  at  the  unexampled  proof 
he  had  given,  of  attachment  to  his  son  ; 
yet  blaming  in  his  heart  the  tenets  he 
had  embraced,  which  inspired  him 
with  more  indifference  concerning  the 
wrongs  he  had  suffered,  than  suited 
with  his  sentiments  ;  yet  was  the  Duke 
as  generous,  and  would  have  pardoned 
an  enemy  as  freely  as  Lord  Monmouth, 
but  he  would  first  have  taught  him  to 
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dread  his  power.  The  dilference  of 
their  ideas  must  not  attach  blame  to 
either — we  are  to  consider  that  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  was  a  soldier  of  un- 
questioned honor,  and  one  who  valued 
himself  more  upon  that  name,  than 
upon  all  the  well- earned  honors  of 
his  ancestors.  Now  let  us  view  the 
other — Lord  Monmouth  had  been  ail 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was :  he  had 
been  high  too,  in  the  favour  of  a 
Sovereign  he  truly  loved  and  ho- 
noured :  he  had  been  unfortunate  in 
his  marriage  with  the  only  woman  he 
had  ever  truly  loved  ;  and,  listless  of 
the  world,  and  its  precarious  blessings, 
a  religious  serenity  had  taken  place 
of  the  most  ardent  desire  of  revenge, 
which  a  combination  of  untoward  cir- 
cumstances had  prevented  him  from  gra- 
tifying ;  and  he  now  reviewed  the  princi- 
pal scenes  of  his  former  life  as  "clouded 
iu  errors  mists,'*  and  with  sentiments 
H  4 
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nearly  similar  to  the  following   beauti- 
ful lines : — 

/'  To  the  false  world's  deluding  pleasures,  dead, 
No  longer  by  its  wandering  fires  misled.  3 

"  Lost  to  the  world,  from  all  its  interests  free^ 
And  torn  from  all  my  soul  held  dear,  in  thee. 
Ambition,  with  its  train  of  frailties,  gone. 
No  fond  idea  left,  but  thine  alone !" 

Which  of  them  was  right  in  their 
determination,  remains  not  for  us  to 
decide,  yet  surely  neither  could  be 
very  blamable,  since  both  were  ac- 
tuated by  principle  alone. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  lost  not  a 
moment's  time  in  communicating  to 
iiis  Sovereign  the  decision  of  the  Earl 
i)f  Monmouth,  nor  did  he  suppress  the 
smallest  part  of  that  which  related  to 
the  alliance  with  Lady  Mary,  though 
it  was  a  union  totally  opposite  to 
every  wish  of  his,  and  one,  that  had 
it  remained  for  him  to  decide  on,  would 
most  assuredly  never  have  taken  place. 
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Almerick  was  struck  with  wonder  at 
the  unequalled  kindness  shewn  him  by 
Ills  father ;  but  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  was 
evidently  discomposed  by  the  proposal; 
he  hated  Almerickjandhad,  from  the  first 
hour  he  beheld  him,  secretly  resolved 
his  ruin ;  yet  how  to  avoid  giving  his 
consent  he  knew  not,  since  to  meet 
the  Earl  of  Monmouth  in  the  field,  was 
a  measure  he  determined  never  to  adopt. 
The  good  Henry,  whose  soul  was  truly 
the  residence  of  peace,  and  who  was 
never  willing  to  see  it  broke,  mentioned 
it  as  his  wish,  that  the  affair  should 
be  amicably  adjusted,  for  he  had  by 
some  means  been  well  convinced  Lord 
Suffolk  had  little  to  hope  from  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  but  had  still  too 
much  regard  remaining  for  him,  to 
endure  to  see  him  in  danger;  his  wishes 
to  a  courtier  were  commands.  The 
Earl  at  length,  reluctantly  agreed  to 
terms,  which  he  found  were  not  in  his 
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power  to  amend,  for  it  was  evident  to 
all,  that  Almerick  De  Courcy  had  ob- 
tained the  place  in  King  Henry's  fa- 
vour, so  long  (though  unworthily)  held 
by  himself;  and  to  oppose  his  rising 
fortunes  was  a  hazard,  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  he  little  wished 
to  hazard. 

But  Almerick,  whose  generous  sen- 
timents taught  him  to  scorn  the  person 
where  he  had  the  slightest  cause  to 
doubt  the  heart ;  with  the  most  grate- 
ful thanks  to  the  Sovereign  for  hife  in- 
terference, declined  the  blessing  fate 
seemed  willing  to  bestow  on  him. 

To  obtain  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Mary 
de  la  Pole,  was  the  first  wish  his  heart 
aspired  to,  but  not  on  terms  where 
there  was  the  slightest  possibility  hers 
might  refuse  its  concurrence,  and  he 
earnestly  entreated  that  the  Earl  should 
use  no  sort  of  authority  over  her  free 
decision. 

A  smile  of  triumphant  malice  gleamed 


^ 
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in  the  countenance  of  the  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk, as  with  apparent  approbation  he 
bowed  his  acquiescence.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk  gloried  in  the  spirit  of  his 
gallant  kinsman,  and  once  more  en- 
tertained an  idea  that  he  should  never 
behold  him  the  son-in-law  of  Suffolk; 
while  the  crafty  Earl,  with  apparent 
satisfaction,  promised  to  throw  no  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  his  suite,  whenever 
he  thought  proper  to  prefer  it  to  his 
daughter,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  bt- 
silent  on  the  subject.  But  at  the  m©^ 
.ment  lie  gave  his  hand  to  Almerick^ 
in  token  of  future  amity,  his  thoughts 
were  reverted  to  the  advantages  to  be 
obtained  by  an  alliance  with  Jasper, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  he  vowed  in 
secret  to  leave  no  measures  unattempted 
that  might  blast  the  new-born  hopes 
of  Almerick's  felicity. 

Not  many  days  elapsed  before  the 
King  caused  the  Earl  of  Monmouth  to 
be  publicly  declared  guiltless   of   the 
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treason  that  had  been  alledged  against 
him,  and  fully  restored  to  the  honours 
enjoyed  by  his  ancestors.  On  which 
occasion,  a  splendid  banquet  being  held 
at  the  palace,  Almerick  was  introduced 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was 
present  on  the  occasion,  as  was  also 
the  Duchess  and  Lady  Gertrude,  with 
all  the  numerous  and  honourable  bran- 
ches that  claimed  alliance  with  his  il- 
lustrious house. 

The'  sentiments  of  Mary,  might  al- 
most be  said,  to  be  that  night  divided 
against  themselves,  for  her  heart  had 
very  early  acknowledged  a  decided 
preference  for  De  Courcy,  but  while 
the  honors  that  surrounded  him  were 
beheld  by  her  with  pleasure,  she  sighed 
to  reco/Mect  that  in  him,  she  was  des- 
tined for  ever  to  behold  her  father's 
foe. 

When  first  she  saw  him,  she  thought 
him  sure  the  wonder  of  his  sex,  and 
wished  her  fate  had  given  her  such  a 
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brother.  Yet  knew  not  that  she  loved, 
bat  thought  that  all,  like  her,  beheld 
and  blessed  him  for  his  excellence. 

Oft  had  she  lamented  the  mystei}^ 
that,  at  the  commencement  of  their 
acquaintance  clouded  his  rank  and 
fortunes,  for  though  she  little  heeded 
them  herself,  she  knew  full  well  the 
Earl,  her  father,  was  not  of  her  mind. 
When  the  remembrance  of  his  father's 
wrongs  had  induced  him  to  defy  her 
own,  duty  had  almost  conquered  love, 
at  least  it  had  determined  her  to 
treat  him  no  longer  with  the  friendship 
he  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to,  but 
industriously  to  shun  his  converse ;  for 
near  three  months  Almerick  and  Mary 
had  never  met,  but  when  their  duty 
at  the  palace  rendered  it  unavoidable  ; 
and  oft  did  she  in  secret  lament  the 
change  that  fate  had  wrought,  since 
the  loved  hours,  ;v';^n  in  the  ruined 
towers  of  x^I{)nllIou;ll,  ihey  Lad  con- 
versed with  the  deli^h'Ju!  ease  of  free- 
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dom,  enjoyed  alone  by  those,  who  feel 
no  reason  for  concealment  or  restraint. 
Alas  !  this  night  was  far  different, — 
Almerick  was  presented  to  her  by  the 
King,  who  entreated  her  to  bury  in 
oblivion  the  animosity  of  their  houses, 
and  appear  at  the  banquet  as  the  part- 
ner of  De  Courcy's  heir.  The  angry 
glances  of  Lord  Pembroke's  eyes,  be- 
spoke how  little  he  was  pleased  with 
the  arrangement,  and  more  than  once 
he  left  his  seat  in  order  to  retire  from 
the  banquet,  wiiich  he  persuaded  him- 
self was  the  most  uninteresting  he  had 
ever  been  present  at  y  but  as  often  as 
he  beheld  Mary  de  la  Pole  listening 
without  any  very  apparent  disapproba- 
tion to  Almerick,  as  he  leaned  behind 
her  seat,  as  often  did  he  find  some 
reason  for  delaying  his  departure,  and 
though  for  the  first  time  Lord  Pem- 
broke was  regarded  as  an  unpleasant 
and  unsocial  companion,  though  the 
ladies  avoided  him,  and  Mary  vvas  ea- 
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gaged,  still  he  remained,  and  still  was 
every  hour  more  painful  than  the  last. 
Mary  remarked  the  apparent  com- 
plaisance and  friendly  deportment  of 
her  father  to  Almerick,  and  thought 
if  he  forgave  him,  her  doing  so  could 
surely  be  no  sin;  and  while  she  sat  encir- 
cled by  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  Ger- 
trude^the  gentle  Ellen,and  her  engaging 
brother,  pleasure  once  more  dawned 
on  a  heart  it  had  of  late  forsaken,  and 
flattered  her  with  a  long  continuance. 
The  policy  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk 
might  for  once  be  said  to  overreach  it- 
self, for  he  wore  the  mask  he  had  put 
on  with  regard  to  Almerick,  so  well, 
that  even  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  du- 
plicity of  his  conduct,  believed  he  was 
sincere.  Stung  with  the  idea  of  having 
been  his  dupe,  he  made  the  King  ac- 
quainted with  some  transactions  that 
had  fallen  within  his  knowledge,  which 
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would,  with  any  other  person  than 
Henry,  have  made  his  ruin  certain ; 
but  though  it  took  not  that  immediate 
effect,  it  had  one,  which  to  a  mind 
haughty  as  the  Earl's,  was  little  less 
fraught  with  vexation.  It  was,  ere  long, 
perceived  by  those  who  had  for  years 
followed  his  fortunes, — that  his  interest 
with  Henry  was  shaken  ;  indeed  the 
accusation  of  Almerick  and  its  attend- 
ant consequences,  had  first  inspired 
them  with  a  hope,  that  his  removal  from 
his  too  great  influence  and  power,  might 
not  be  an  impossibility  -,  a  prospect 
ardently  wished  for  by  many,  who  for 
years  had  borne  his  ill-exerted  power 
with  much  uneasiness. 

Almerick  liad,  now,  for  three  or 
four  short  months  enjoyed  his  golden 
dreams  of  promised  happiness.  Did 
Mary  partake  the  pleasures  of  the  field, 
Almerick  was  ever  ready  at  her  side, 
with  ready  zeal  to  lend  his  welcome  aid. 
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"  In  his  right-hand  his  beach  pole  he  rears. 
And  graceful  at  his  side  his  horn  he  bears  ; 
Bids  her  decline  the  hill,  and  shun  the  brake. 
And  shows  the  path  her  steed  ma^'  safest  take  V 

Or  when  her  hawk,  obedient  to  its 
fair  misstress's  call,  had  brought  the 
quarry  to  the  ground,  Almerick  was 
ever  present  to  "place  the  honored  fea- 
ther in  her  hair.'* 

"  A  faulkner  Henry  is,  when  Emma  hunts. 
With  her  of  tarsels,  and  of  leurs  he  talks  ; 
Upon  his  wrist  the  towering  Merlin  stands. 
Practised  to  rise,  and  stoop  at  her  commands. 
And  when  superior  now  the  bird  has  flown, 
And  head  long  brought  the  tumbling  quarry  down. 
With  humble  reverence  he  accosts  the  fair, 
"  And  with  the  honored  feather  decks  her  featha'*d 
hair!^' 

Prior's  Nut  Brown  Maid. 

But  one  quality  de  Courcy  was  in 
possession  of  which  more  than  all  his 
personal  attentions    to    herself  might 
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truly  be  said  to  rank  him  first,  not  only 
in  her  affections,  but  in  her  esteem, 
this  was  a  firm  unshaken  adherence  to 
the  fortunes  of  his  sovereign  ;  a  virtue 
which  was  then  beginning  to  be  much 
too  rarely  met  with. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  beheld,  with 
great  indignation,  his  nephew  sinking 
in  the  soft  fetters  of  love.  Almerick 
was  a  youth  to  whom  he  was  attached, 
with  most  unfeigned  regard  and  sin- 
ceritj',  and  whom  he  had  long  since 
determined  with  himself  to  make  the 
heir  of  his  immense  possessions.  The 
evident  partiality  of  the  fair  Gertrude 
Mowbray,  was  not  regarded  by  her 
father  with  disapprobation;  he  wished 
not  more  for  any  circumstance,  than 
to  behold  a  union  so  perfectly  con- 
sonant to  his  wishes,  but  Mary  de  la 
Pole  was  an  object  too  fascinating  to 
be  easily  supplanted.  She  might  in- 
deed have  exclaimed  with  truth  : 
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— "  he  preferred  me. 

To  a]]  the  maidens  of  my  age,  and  rank : 

Still   shunned  their  company,  and  still    sought 
mine/^ 

The  Duke,  however,  who  regarded 
his  daughter  as  she  really  was,  flattered 
himself  that  time  or  chance  might  favor 
his  designs.  That  Almerick  paid  his 
vows  to  Mary  was  a  circumstance 
which,  though  the  Duke  was  perfectly 
well  informed  of,  he  chose  not  to  dis- 
course on ;  nor  did  any  one  of  his 
family,  himself  excepted,  entertain 
the  most  distant  idea  of  it. 

Pembroke,  whose  ardent  soul  could 
ill  brook  opposition  to  his  wishes,  ob- 
served wdth  proud  contempt,  the  well 
accepted  assiduities  which  young  De 
Courcy  paid  to  the  fair  idol  of  his  ado- 
ration, and  soon  a  trivial  circumstance 
planted  the  seeds  of  rage  within  his 
bosom,  when  through  an  opening  of 
De   Courcy's  vest,   he   saw  the  chain 
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which  Mary,  at  the  tournament,  un- 
knowing who  he  was,  had  given  him; 
and  which,  in  fond  regard  to  the  loved 
donor,  he  ever  wore  nearest  the  heart 
she  had  in  welcome  bondage. 

The  fiery  Earl  of  Pembroke  cast  his 
eyes  upon  the  well-known  ornament, 
and  indignation  and  jealously  glowed 
in  his  heart ;  with  words  of  haughty 
import  he  questioned  De  Courcy  con- 
cerning the  object  that  had  awakened 
his  rage.  Almerick  modestly  informed 
him  of  the  means  by  which  he  became 
possessed  of  so  enviable  a  prize,  but 
with  a  firmness  that  convinced  him, 
he  was  determined  to  possess  it,  in  fu- 
ture, unquestioned. 

Ill  does  it  become  Lord  Altjierick  de- 
Courcy,  replied  the  liaughty  Pem- 
broke, ill  indeed  does  it  become  a 
youth  of  yesterday  to  aspire  to  the 
favor  of  the  peerless  Mary :  but  in- 
finitely more  so  to  boast  of  tokens  of 
esteem  that  she  never  condescended  to 
bestow  on  him. 
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"  It  is  not,  my  Lord  of  Pembroke, 
replied  Almerick,  the  custom  of  a  De 
Conrcy,  to  boast  of  undeserved  favors  j 
or  indeed  to  boast  at  all,  but  rest  as- 
sured the  favors  conferred  by  Lady 
Mary  de  la  Pole,  shall  not  be  lightly 
guarded,  nor  shall  her  right  to  use 
her  pleasure  in  the  destination,  be  dis- 
puted, while  I  possess  the  power  to 
wield  a  lance." 

^*  'Tis  v/ell,  young  Sir.  Fortune  it 
seems,  and  the  approbation  of  the  fair, 
have  made  you  vvonderous  valiant,  but 
I  advise  you  henceforth  be  more  cau- 
tious, nor  urge  my  temper  farther,  re- 
sign the  chain,  and  we  are  friends 
again,  if  not  regard  me  as  your  bitter- 
est foe.'* 

"  Then  be  it  so,  my  Lord,  if  on  no 
other  terms  I  must  expect  your  friend- 
ship, let  it  cease  ;  for  rest  assured  even 
though  the  cause  of  contest  was  less 
dear,  no  threats  would  ever  induce  me 
to  resign  it.*' 
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Almerick  would,  with  any  other 
person,  have  been  perhaps  less  patient, 
but  the  recollection  of  the  many  obli- 
gations he  was  under  to  king  Henry, 
made  him  resolve,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  forbear  resentment.  The  Earl  of 
Pembroke  too,  of  all  the  noble  youths 
of  the  Court,  had  been  dearest  to  him  ; 
their  sentiments,  their  age,  their  pur- 
suits were  the  same,  and  they  had  only 
to  regret  that  their  affections  bore  too 
great  a  similitude  for  their  repose. 
The  attractions  of  the  graceful  Mary 
were  equally  acknowledged  by  both, 
and  Almerick 's  first  wish  was,  if  pos- 
sible, to  merit  the  smiles  of  his  fair 
mistress,  without  losing  the  friendship 
of  Lord  Pembroke.  Though  observation 
had  long  since  convinced  Almerick  he 
was  a  rival,  yet  \^as  it  unconfirmed  by 
certainty,  for  it  was  not  then  publicly 
acknowledged  that  the  Earl  had  long 
since  sought  and  obtained  a  promise  of 
the  Lady  Marys  hand  3  for  as  such  a 
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striking  instance  of  duplicity,  must 
have  drawn  on  Suffolk  the  displeasure 
of  the  King,  at  whose  interference  he 
had  consented  to  form  an  alliance  with 
De  Courcy,  and  it  was  his  earnest  re- 
quest though  the  cause  was  not  avowed, 
that  this  honor  destined  to  his  house 
should  not  be  ackowledged,  alledging 
that  the  envy  of  those  whose  hatred 
was  excited  by  the  honors  already  be- 
stowed on  his  race,  might,  at  a  mo- 
ment fraught  with  danger,  be  of  much 
serious  consequence.  With  this  the 
Earl  (though  reluctantly)  acquiesced, 
for  to  a  mind  so  open  as  his  was  the 
wiles  of  politicians  were  as  little  con- 
genial, as  the  Lord  Suffolk  would  have 
been  esteemed  worthy  of  his  notice, 
had  he  not  been  the  father  of  the  beau- 
teous Lady  Mary,  who  was  inconsci- 
ous  of  the  pretensions  the  Lord  Pem- 
broke bt'lieved  himself  entitled  to. 

Jasper  though  impatient  at  behold- 
ing the  satisfaction  that  beamed  in   the 
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eyes  of  Mary,  while  listening  to  De 
Courcy  consoled  himself  with  believ- 
ing that  she  was  too  sensible  of  the 
duty  she  owed  Lord  SuiTolk  to  encou- 
rage any  one  but  him  whom  her  father 
had  selected  from  her  admirers.  For 
that  she  had  been  informed  of  his  offers. 
Lord  Pembroke  had  no  doubt  but  -,  en- 
raged by  the  recent  event,  the  resolu- 
tion, w^ith  which  Aimer ick  had  vowed 
to  defend  the  gift  of  Mary  ;  the  air  of 
undissembled  ease  that  spoke  a  heart 
at  ease  could,  in  Lord  Pembroke's  eyes, 
be  only  the  result  of  hope. 

But  suspicious,  from  appearances  of 

Lord  Suffolk's  sincerity  the  impetuous 
Pembroke  demanded  a  confirmation  of 
his  promise  to  make  Mary  his  3  the  am- 
bitious Earl  wished  for  nothing  more, 
but  his  wishes  and  his  resolution  were 
at  variance ;  that  he  was  fallen  in  the 
esteem  of  his  royal  master  since  the 
knowledge  of  Lord  Alonmouth's  in- 
juries had  reached  his  ear  was  perfect- 
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fy  evident  to  every  one,  nor  was  he  the 
last  to  discover  it,  for  though  the 
strength  of  his  aftachment  to  his  so- 
vereign might  be  suspected,  his  am- 
bition was  undoubted ;  nor  could  the  si- 
tuation of  a  fallen  favorite  be  easily  re- 
conciled to  one  of  his  disposition,  yet 
he  was  not  totally  discarded,  and  he 
well  knew  that  an  injury  done  to  young 
De  Courcy  would  complete  his  ruin. 
From  these  reflections  he  felt  disposed  to 
disappoint  the  high  raised  hopes  of 
Pembroke :  but  Margaret's  pleasure 
was  not  to  be  disputed,  she  felt  in  its 
full  force  the  necessity  of  preserving 
the  friendship  of  her  brother-in-law. 
Her  spirit  was  daring  beyond  her  sex, 
and  her  mind  incapable  of  enduring  the 
thoughts  of  humiliation.  The  increa- 
sing strength  of  the  Duke  of  York's 
party  became  every  day  morfe  alarming, 
the  King  was  more  than  half  disposed 
to  enter  into  negociations  which  she 
conceived  to  be  derogatory  to  his  dig- 
VoL.  I  I 
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'mt}i,  and  determined  to  prevent.  For 
that  purpose  she  h:id  determined  to  en- 
gage the  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  head  the 
army,  and  meet  the  Yorkists,  when 
they  were  least  prepared  to  expect  him 
in  arms,  without  his  assistance  well  did 
she  know  her  plan  would  be  impractica- 
ble, but  with  it,  her  sanguine  temper 
encouraged  her  hope  for  every  thing. 
No  one  could  have  said  with  more  pro- 
priety than  Margaret, 

"I  have  read  the  instructive  page 

Of  human  nature;  there,  long  since,  have  learned 

The  way  to  conquer  men  is,  by  their  passions : 

Catch  but  the  rulingfoible  of  their  hearts. 

And  all  their  boasted  virtues  shrink  before  you.'' 

for  it  was  a  truth  she  had  oft  had  pro- 
ved the  force  of. 

She  well  knew  Lord  Pembroke  was 
a  lover,  ardent  in  his  attachment,  and 
grateful  even  to  enthusiasm  to  those 
who  furthered  its  success.  Her  power 
over  Lord  Suffolk  was  unbounded,  and 
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little  caring  for  the  peace  of  Mary,  she 
commanded  him  to  dismiss  De  Courcy, 
and  prepare  his  daughter  to  give  her 
hand  without  delay  to  Lord  Pembroke, 
and  trust  to  chance  to  appease  the  in- 
dignation such  duphcity  must  cause 
in  the  bosom  of  the  injured  Almerick 
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CHAPTER  VL 


"  Heavens !  \vhat  a  change  for  Tancred,  haughty 
Osmond," 


The  Earl  obeyed  the  harsh  com- 
mand with  as  httle  concern  for  the  hap- 
piness of  his  daughter,  as  it  was  first 
given  by  his  Royal  Mistress. 

Mary  was  shocked  -,  she  was  depri- 
ved of  the  power  of  uttering  her  com- 
plaints, and  her  astonishment  could 
only  be  equalled  by  the  certainty  of  her 
misery.  For  the  manner  in  which  the 
mandate  was  uttered,  left  her  not  even 
a  gleam  of  hope  that  it  would  ever  be 
reversed,  and  she  retired  to  her  cham- 
ber in  tears. 

Not  an  hour  had  elapsed  before  the 
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well-known  horn,  sounding  at  the  gate, 
announced  the  arrival  of  De  Courcy  ; 
her  feet  instinctively  bore  her  to  the 
lattice,  and  she  beheld  Almerick enter; 
he  looked  towards  the  lattice,  where 
she  stood,  and  hastened  to  ascend  the 
steps. 

For  a  moment  she  doubted  her  fa- 
therms  resolution,  or  hoped,  at  least, 
that  Almerick  would  have  the  power  to 
change  it ;  neither,  however,  were  put 
to  the  test.  Foi*  the  Earl  was  from 
home,  and  the  domestics  had  orders  to 
say  their  Lady  was  not  to  be  seen. 

In  a  few  moments,  she  beheld  him 
depart,  but  he  saw  her  not  ;  unable  to 
support  the  pain  she  knew  he  must  ex- 
perience, and  equally  unable  to  alle- 
viate it,  she  could  not  endure  to  en- 
counter his  notice  :  but,  concealed  be- 
hind one  of  the  stanchions  of  her  lat- 
tice, enjoyed  the  mournful  satisfaction 
of  beholding  him  unseen,  probably  for 
the  last  time. 
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Every  succeeding  day,  and  often  in 
the  day  did  Almerick  repeat  his  unsuc- 
cessful visit,  till  the  Lord  Suffolk,  in- 
timidated by  his  despair,    reluctantly 
consented  to  an  interview   with  him  ^ 
but  there  was  still  another  powerful  rea- 
son that  induced  him  to  the  adoption  of 
this  interview,  he  well   knew   that  id 
keep  Lady  Mary  a  prisoner  long,  un- 
noticed, was   impossible,  and   he  had 
not  yet  been  able,  by  threats  or  intrea- 
ties,  to  prevail  on  her  to  see  Lord  Pern-? 
broke,  which  did  but   the   more  con- 
vince him  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to 
encounter  ;  for  he  was  well  convinced 
that  the  Earl,  dear  as  she  was  to  him, 
would  forego  his  hopes  the  moment  he 
understood  they  were  unsanctioned  by 
the  choice  of  Mary,  and  most  probably 
would  take  revenge  on  him  for  the  de- 
ceitful part  he  had  acted. 

Her    appearance  at   court,    on  the 
ollowing  day,  was  indespensibly  ne- 
cessary,   and  Lord    Suffolk    flattered 
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himself  that  by  throwing  the  blame  on 
Mary,  and  wounding  the  pride,  as 
deeply  as  he  had  already  done  the  love 
of  Almerick,  he  should  prevent  effec- 
tually, any  eclaircissement  from  taking 
place  between  them. 

To  the  caprice,  then,  of  her  who 
was  from  infancy  a  stranger  to  the  influ- 
ence of  that  sentiment,  his  Lordship 
scrupuled  not  to  ascribe  the  reason  of 
Lady  Mary's  seclusion.  She  had  ac- 
knowledged he  said,  that  she  once 
thought  she  felt  a  preference  for  De 
Courcy,  but  was  recently  convinced, 
that  any  further  connection  with  him> 
except  as  a  common  acquaintance, 
would  render  her  miserable,  as  her 
heart  had  selected  another  choice. 
The  youth,  to  whom  she  was  so  ridi- 
culously attached,  was,  he  acknow- 
ledged, of  the  court ;  but  unconscious, 
and  perhaps  regardless  of  her  ill-judged 
partiality,  and  concluded,  by  saying 
that  he  was  most  unwillingly  commis- 
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sioned,  by  Lady  Mary,  to  request  he 
would  no  more  seek  to  obtain  an  inter- 
view, that  would  be  truly  unwelcome 
to  her,  and  oblige  her  by  observing 
her  when  next  they  met,  merely  as  a 
common  acquaintance.  With  this 
intelligence  and  a  thorough  determina- 
tion to  abide  by  her  commands,  Al- 
merick  took  his  leave,  but  it  was  pride 
which  had  provoked  the  unguarded 
promise,  and  e'er  five  revolving  minute* 
had  gone  their  course,  reason  taught 
him  to  disbelieve  a  tale  so  totalfy  in 
opposition  to  the  gentle  nature  of  her  it 
dishonored,  and  he  firmly  determined 
to  seek  her  on  ihe  following  evening, 
when  she  appeared  at  court,  to  learn 
his  destiny  from  that  tongue,  that  had 
so  lately  acknowledged  his  love  was  a 
blessing,  which  she  wonld  never  wil- 
lingly resign. 

But  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  had  been  in 
love  himself,  and  knew,  in  some  mea- 
sure, what  dependence  to  place  on  a 
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lover's  resentment;  he  was  assured 
that  Ahnerick  again  would  plead,  and 
Mary  knowing  the  truth  of  the  late 
transaction,  again  would  listen  to  him 
with  increased  esteem,  if  some  more 
certain  method,  was  not  devised  to 
prevent  an  explanation  than  that  al- 
ready adopted. 

Though  he  expected  not  to  rule  the 
affections  of  Mary,  and  had  experien- 
ced a  resistance  which  from  her  strict 
adherence  to  his  wishes,  he  had  very 
little  expected,  yet  he  had  not  a  doubt 
of  her  obedience ;  he  therefore  charged 
her  with  most  solemn  injunctions  to 
give  no  ear  to  De  Courcy*s  suit,  should 
he  endeavour  to  speak  to  her;  and 
should  she  fnid  it  impossible  to  avoid 
his  converse,  on  no  account  to  suffer 
him  to  draw  from  her  the  nature  of  her 
situation,  teUingher,  at  the  same  time, 
that  drawing  evil  on  herself,  was  by 
far  the  least  of  the  ills  she  had  to  ap- 
15 
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prehend  from  a  contrary  conduct,  as 
his  life  would,  too,  probably  be  the 
forfeit  of  her  imprudence. 

The  Earl  of  Suffolk  was  a  perfect 
adept  in  dissimulation,  and  so  he  cer- 
tainly evinced  himself  in  the  present 
instance  ;  had  he  made  her  acquainted 
with  what  had  passed,  pity  for  Alme- 
ricjc,  or  resentment  to  herself,  might 
have  drawn  from  her  the  knowledge  of 
some  circumstances  that  were  contrary 
to  his  interest  to  have  divulged.  But, 
by  intimidating  Mary  with  the  idea  of 
involving  him  in  certain  ruin,  he  effec- 
tually secured  her  silence,  for  as  she 
was  totally  ignorant  of  all  that  had 
past,  she  dared  not,  though  oppor- 
tunities had  offered,  have  spoken  to 
De  Courcy. 

But  though  Lady  Mary  appeared, 
as  usual  with  the  Queen,  on  the  fol- 
low ing  evening,  Almerick  found  not  the 
opportunity  for  explanation  that  he 
sought  with  unwearied  assiduity  to  ob- 
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tain,  neither  could  he  with  all  the  ob- 
servation he  was  capable  of  making, 
discover  any  one  in  whose  society  she 
appeared  to  take  any  particular  degree 
of  interest ,  she  entered  without  re- 
serve into  conversation  with  all,  but 
it  was  with  secret  satisfaction  he  obser- 
ved the  very  little  interest  she  appear- 
ed to  take  in  it  -,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
Almerick  acknowledged  to  himself, 
that  he  felt  enraptured  in  the  belief  that 
Alary  de  la  Pole  was  not  happy. 

His  sister  Ellen,  who  had  long  graced 
the  courtly  train  of  Margaret  of  An- 
joii,  was  still  dear  as  ever  to  Mary. 
But  Mary  had,  of  late,  been  much 
neglected  by  her ;  not  that  Ellen  loved 
Mary  less,  or  believed  any  human 
being  was  so  truly  amiable,  excepting 
Gertrude  Mowbray ;  for  between  them 
her  heart  was,  as  it  had  ever  been, 
equally  divided,  that  is,  the  share 
which  remained  at  her  own  disposal ; 
for   John   of  Luxemburgh  had   long 
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since  stole  the  greater  part  of  it.  Vo- 
latile, and  unsettled  in  his  pursuits, 
Almerick  augured  but  little  happiness 
to  Ellen  in  a  union  with  him,  his  gaiety 
amongst  the  fair  was  a  common  theme, 
nor  had  he  been  much  more  circum- 
spect in  his  conduct,  since  he  professed 
himself  her  slave,  than  before ;  but 
these  were  circumstances  that,  though 
they  were  very  well  known  to  Alme- 
rick, were  unsuspected  by  her ;  and 
Tvhen  the  count  protested  that  his  heart 
harboured  no  other  image  but  his  Ellen, 
Ellen  believed  him. 

Almerick  had  not  a  little  picqued  his 
gentle  sister,  by  some  delays  which  he 
had,  as  she  believed,  intentionally 
thrown  in  the  way  of  her  marriage; 
for  the  wishes  of  De  Courcy  were  in 
favor  of  Edward  Nevil,  whose  cause 
he  ever  made  his  own.  He  had  re- 
proached her  with  inconstancy,  and 
though  she  loved  her  brother,  Ellen 
loved  not  to  hear  reproof  more  pointed 
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because  merited,  and  from  a  wish  to 
avoid  it  she  had  lately,  though  she  re- 
gretted the  loss  deprived  herself  of 
many  pleasant  hours,  she  would  other- 
wise have  passed  with  Mary. 

But  in  the  present  distressing  state 
of  his  mind  her  tenderness  for  Alme- 
rick  was  revived  with  double  ardour, 
she  very  readily  agreed  to  be  his  ad- 
vocate and  plead  his  cause  with  Mary, 
and  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  opportuni* 
ty  she  had  long  wished  for  of  renewing 
her  former  friendship  witli  that  beloved 
maid,  companion  of  her  happiest  days, 
for  till  she  left  the  holy  walls  of  St. 
Mary*s,  she  had  never  felt  a  cause  for 
sorrows. 

The  Court  of  Luxemburgh  natural- 
ly thought  no  time  so  proper  to  engage 
De  Courcy  to  bestow  a  sister  on  him 
as  this,  when  his  heart  naturally  of  the 
softest  mould,  was  still  more  softene(J, 
by  affliction,  and  expanding  with  love 
and  gratitude  to  Ellen   for  procuring 
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him  what  he  had  so  long  ni  vain  en-* 
deavoured  to  procure,  an  interview 
with  Mary  de  la  Pole. 

Though  access  was  denied  to  De 
Courcy  and  his  sister,  yet  to  the  mes- 
senger of  Margaret  no  refusal  was  given, 
and  often  under  that  pretence  did  Ellen 
visit  Mary,  in  her  official  capacity  ; 
about  the  Queen,  she  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  hearing  things  rela- 
ting to  her  friend,  but  as  Margaret, 
though  she  had  at  the  king's  request  ad- 
mitted her  amongst  her  train,  could  not 
forget  she  was  the  daughter  and  sister 
of  those,  who  had  presumed  to  be 
enemies  of  Suffolk.  Fair  Ellen  shared 
but  little  of  her  confidence,  and  was 
unquestionably  intended  to  be  kept  in 
the  most  profound  ignorance  of  every 
plan  that  was  inimical  to  the  interest  of 
Mary  or  her  brother. 

It  had  lately  been  arranged  between 
her  majesty  and  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  to 
carry  Mary  to  the  Castle  of  the  Eail 
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of  Pembroke,  in  Wales,  whither  she  was 
on  the  point  of  repairing  to  wait  till  her 
forces,  which  she  intended  to  animate 
by  her  presence,  should  be  assembled, 
in  order  to  give  general  battle  to  the 
army  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
York. 

But  it  was  not  sufficient  to  seperate 
Mary  and  De  Courcy,  it  was  necessa* 
ry,  for  the  credit  of  Lord  Suffolk,  that 
it  should  still  appear  the  effect  of  choice 
in  his  unsuspecting  daughter,  and  as  the 
firm  attachment  of  Sir  Edward  Nevii 
to  the  (olueen  was  nothing  doubted,  on 
him  devolved  the  enviable  employment 
of  conducting  Mary,  to  Pembroke 
Castles  a  task  he  would  most  gladly 
have  been  excused  from,  for  he  had 
heard  enough  to  convince  him  this  jour- 
ney was  inimical  alike  to  the  happi- 
ness of  Mary  and  his  friend. 

Often,  too  often,  alas  !  had  Nevil 
found  himself  unvvillingly  listened  to 
by  Ellen  De  Courcy,  yet  there  was 
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somethin-g  so  fascinating  in  still  endea- 
vouring, though  hopeless,  to  deserve 
her  approbation,  that  he  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment in  resolving  to  acquaint  her  with 
the  unfortunate  situation  of  her  fair 
friend ;  nor  was  this,  to  do  his  heart 
the  justice  it  deserves,  his  only  motive. 
Edward  Nevil  had,  from  his  very 
earliest  introduction  to  the  court,  been 
appointed  to  attend  on  the  Queen,  to 
whom  his  loyalty  and  attachment  were 
unbounded ;  nor  had  they  passed  un- 
rewarded. His  birth  and  fortunes  pla- 
ced him  above  the  want  of  favor,  nor 
did  he  seek,  though  he  obtained  ad- 
vancement ;  Margaret  had  not  deputed 
him  to  his  unwelcome  employment 
from  any  idea  that  he  possessed  a  soul 
capable  of  a  dishonorable  action,  but 
from  a  conviction,  that  he  of  all  her 
attendants  was  least  likely  to  question 
her  pleasure,  be  it  whai it  might.  For 
once,  Margaret  was  mistaken;  Nevil 
conceived  that  an  affront  was  intended 
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him,  and  that  his  Royal  Mistress  had 
misconstrued  that  strict  attention  to 
her  will,  which  had  ever  distinguished 
him,  and  which  was  alone  the  effect  of 
respect,  into  a  sentiment  unworthy  of 
himself. 

Piqued  at  the  supposed  affront,  re- 
sentment had,  perhaps,  as  great  a  share 
in  his  resolve  as  love ;  he  sought  for 
Ellen,  but  long  he  sought  in  vain. 
Accustomed  to  read  in  his  eyes  that 
grief  her  indifference  gave  him,  the 
fair  De  Courcy  shunned  his  presence, 
and  by  that  method  added  to  the  sorrow 
she  hoped  to  cure.  Once,  indeed,  he 
had  stood  something  fairer  in  her  favor, 
for  till  she  beheld  the  Count  of  Luxem- 
burgh  she  had  mistaken  the  esteem  she 
bore  him  for  a  warmer  sentiment,  nor 
had  even  that  event  perhaps  changed 
her  ideas,  had  not  the  insulting  pride  of 
Joan  of  Westmoreland,  his  imperious 
mother  inspired  her  with  the  resolution 
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never  to  form  an  alliance  with  a  fami- 
ly that  treated  her  with- scorn. 

Nevil,  who  knew  the  period  fixed  on. 
for  the  departure  of  the  lady  Mary  ad- 
mitted not  of  delay,  redoubled  his  in- 
treaties  for  an  interview,  which  might 
eventually  thwart  the  treacherous  de- 
sign. 

Ellen  heard  him  with  attention,  re- 
warded him  with  her  warmest  thanks, 
and  assured  him,  with  sincerity,  of  her 
fixed  esteem,  so  deeply  did  she  feel  the 
generosity  of  his  conduct,  that  had  not 
the  fatal  image  of  the  Count  of  Lux-f 
emberg  obtruded  itself,  perhaps  not 
nnwelcomely  on  her  remembrance,  she 
had  assuredly  said  her  love,  and  the 
gentle  Edward  had  been  happy.  The 
tears  of  ecstacy  glittered  in  his  eyes,  ^ 
he  held  the  hand  she  extended  to  him, 
and  unable  to  support  his  agitation,  he 
hurried  from  a  scene,  which  he  felt  he 
had  not  resolution  to  support,  w-ithout 
infringing  the  silence  she  had  enjoin'd 
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him,  on  the  subject  of  his  love,  and  he 
retired  with  an  assurance  that  either 
Lady  Mary  or  lierself  might  command 
him  any  further  service  that  might  fall 
within  the  limits  of  his  power. 

Ellen  gave  a  heartfelt  sigh  to  the  sor- 
rows of  one  she  sincerely  pitied,  though 
she  could  not  love,  and  sat  ruminating 
on  the  intelligence  she  had  received, 
till  roused  from  her  meditations,  by  the 
sound  of  a  well-known  accent,  she  raised 
her  tear-fraught  eye  and  beheld  Alme- 
rick. 

The  sight  of  Ellen,  and  in  tears,  awak- 
ened all  his  anxiety;  he  seated  himself 
by  his  beloved  sister,  and  tenderly  en- 
quired the  cause  of  her  afflictions,  and 
though  he  had  sought  her,  to  talk  to 
her  of  Mary  de  la  Pole,  even  she  and 
all  her  mysterious  and  distressing  con- 
duct was  for  that  moment  forgotten ; 
but  what  was  his  astonishment  and 
distress  on  observing  she  was  so  much 
the  object  of  his  sister's  meditations,  as 
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much  as  Ellen  dared  to  inform  him  of 
she  revealed,  but  as  to  the  circumstances 
that  concerned  Lord  Suffolk,  those  her 
prudence  suggested  to  her  to  conceal, 
lest  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his  tem- 
per, where  his  love  or  honour  vi^as  in- 
fringed on,  should  tempt  him  to  adopt  a 
mode  of  conduct  that  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  counteracted  any  mea- 
sures she  might  be  able  to  adopt  to  serve 
him.  '  •  * 

She,  therefore,  briefly  informed  him, 
that  she  had  that  moment  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  design  to  remove  Mary, 
within  the  ensuing  fortnight,  from  the 
Court,  but  intreated  him  not  to  insist 
on  knowing  more,  but  confide  in  her 
for  the  methods  of  preventing  it. 

De  Courcy  most  reluctantly  agreed 
to  these  apparently  unreasonable  con- 
ditions, and  entreated  his  fair  confidant 
to  lose  no  time  in  acquainting  the  un- 
suspecting Mary  of  her  danger,  and  to 
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renew  for  him  his  vows  to  serve  her  with 
unstained  fideHty. 

Ellen,  after  hearing  that  the-  Earl  of 
Suffolk  was  gone  to  attend  the  Queen 
to  Council,  immediately  left  the  Palace 
for  the  apartments  of  the  disconsolate 
Mary. 

The  presence  of  Almerick's  sister 
was  a  charm  for  every  grief,  though 
even  to  her  she  had  never  ventured  to 
name  her  father's  injunctions,  or  hardly 
to  speak  of  De  Courcy,  but  the  faint 
gleam  of  pleasure  that  dawned  upon  her 
heart,  was  not  destined  to  experience 
any  duration,  the  recital  of  NeviPs  dis- 
covery, plunged  her  in  a  new  perplex- 
ity ;  but  the  part  her  father  took  in  the 
plan  that  was  laid  against  her  peace, 
join*d  to  his  former  words  carried  most 
weighty  inference ;  convinced  that  in 
him,  who  should  have  shielded  her  from 
every  woe,  she  must  now  behold  the 
enemy  of  her  future  repose. 

Ellen  beheld  the  struggles  of  her  soul 
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between  love  and  duty,  from  theobser- 
Tance  of  the  latter,  she  would  under 
most  circumstances  have  been  the  last  to 
persuade  any  one,  but  in  the  present  in- 
stance her  conscience  told  her  he  could 
not  discharge  her  own,  but  by  advising 
her  unhappy  friend  to  fly  the  power  of 
her  father,  who  had  no  care  for  any 
thing  on  earth,  but  boundless  and  un^ 
controulable  ambition. 

Long  did  Ellen  plead,  and  plead  in 
vain,  that  she  should  quit  the  mansion 
of  Lord  Suffolk,  even  then  when  ab- 
sence afforded  opportunity.  Mary  had 
promised  in  all  but  the  final  disposal  of 
her  hand,  to  yield  him  implicit  obedi- 
ence, nor  was  she  to  be  moved  from  her 
purpose,  though  to  hear  that  Almerick 
was  innocent  of  all  he  had  been  sus- 
pected of  by  the  Earl,  that  he  still  che- 
rished her  remembrance,  and  dedicated 
his  hours  to  mourn  her  separation  from 
his  hopes,  restored  a  degree  of  pleasure 
to  her  heart,  which  doubts  and  perplex- 
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ities  had  robbed  of  its  accustomed  firm- 
ness. 

The  approach  of  evening  warned 
•Ellen  to  retire,  as  she  would  not,  by 
being  absent  on  the  Queen's  return, 
excite  enquiries  which  she  might  find 
it  very  distressing  to  answer. 

Before  she  departed  she  distinctly 
hinted  a  wish  that  her  brother  might 
be  permitted  to  clear  himself,  in  per- 
son, from  the  imputations  Lord  Suffolk 
had  sullied  him  with.  ''  Tell  him,** 
said  Mary,  "  that  my  sentiments  of 
his  worth  are,  and  ever  will  be,  un- 
changed ;  but  the  stern  commands  of 
the  EarL  mv  father,  forbid  me  to  con- 
verse  with  him  in  public  ;  and  however 
I  may  wish  it,  I  need  not  point  out  to 
you  the  impossibility  of  admitting  him 
beneath  this  roof:  but  you,  dear  Ellen, 
you  are  not  prohibited.  Intreat  the 
Queen,  when  next  her  Majesty  honors 
-me  with  her  commands,  to  let  my 
Ellen  be  the  messenger.      Trust  mc. 
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your  much  loved  presence  is  the  only 
comfort  my  sad  heart  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving.** 

Ellen  withdrew,  reflecting  on  the 
words  of  Mary  3  but  the  admission  of 
her  brother  to  the  mansion  of  Lord 
Suffolk  did  not  to  her  appear  so  utterly 
impossible,  if  *the  pride  of  one,  or  the 
rigid  sense  of  duty  in  the  other,  «lid 
not  oppose  their  happiness. 

She  gained  the  Royal  apartments  in 
time  to  join  the  train  of  beauty  that 
attended  Margaret;  and,  by  the  ca- 
price of  fortune,  who  sometimes  con- 
descends in  sport  to  bestow  a  favor  on 
them  she  is  most  in  the  habit  of  disre- 
garding, she  chanced  that  night  to  ob- 
tain a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
notice  of  her  Royal  mistress.  The 
accounts  just  communicated  by  Lord 
Suffolk,  from  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
were  so  consonant  to  her  wishes,  the 
state  of  the  King's  army  so  flattering, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
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from  being  ardently  desired,  was  looked 
forward  to  as  an  event  so  certain,  that 
not  even  one  cloud  of  displeasure  hung 
on  the  brow  of  the  beauteous  Margaret  s 
and  Ellen  was  for  once  beheld  without 
the  remembrance  of  her  brother's  con- 
duct 5  of  her  she  condescended  to 
enquire  for  Mary  De  la  Pole,  and 
wished  she  had  that  night  been  pre- 
sent. 

This  surely  was  the  moment  for 
Ellen  to  listen  with  officious  attention 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Queen,  and  she 
solicited  permission  to  bear  her  com- 
mands to  Lady  Mary.  "  No,  Ellen, 
your  lute,  I  think,  was  sweetly  tuned 
this  morning,  and  will  beguile  the  time 
till  the  voice  of  Mary  shall  join  you  ; 
but  if  you  will  dispatch  some  messen- 
ger to  require  her  presence,  we  shall 
feel  ourselves  your  debtor.  Trust  me, 
my  Lord  Suffolk,  you  deprive  our 
Court  of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments 

Vol.  L  k 
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when  you  conceal  your  daughter  from 
our  presence." 

*^  Your  Grace  too  highly  honors 
your  servant,"  replied  the  wily  Suffolk, 
(as  he  bowed  lowly  to  the  compliment, 
which  no  one  in  the  Court  better  un- 
derstood how  to  return)  :  "  when  your 
Grace  is  present  the  fainter  charms  of 
our  inferior  beauties  can  be  but  little 
remembered,  certainly  not  regretted." 
Nor  was  the  reply  unwelcomely  re- 
ceived by  the  Queen;  for  her  features 
assumed  a  softer  smile,  as  seated  by  the 
i  ittice  to  enjoy  the  evening  breezes, 
that  gently  fanned  the  waving  tops  of 
th^  pines  in  the  adjacent  vale.  She 
entered  into  conversation  with  a  select 
circle  till  the  entrance  of  Ellen,  with 
her  lute,  attracted  their  attention  to 
the  sweet  sounds  her  skilful  lute  brought 
fcith. 

"  What  ear  so  fortified  and  barred.*' 

The  general  approbation  bestowed 
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on  the  performance  was  a  most  un- 
doubted proof  that  excellence  is  some* 
times  easiest  to  attain  when  the  least 
pains  is  taken  to  deserve  it  5  for  the 
thoughts  of  Ellen  were  little  in  unison 
with  the  instrument.  No  sooner  had 
Margaret  made  known  her  pleasure 
that  some  one  should  command  Lady 
Mary's  attendance,  than  Ellen  formed 
the  idea  of  deputing  Almerick  :  for  she 
well  knew  that  Mary,  though  anxious 
to  confide  her  sorrows  to  his  bosom, 
would,  in  compliance  with  her  stem 
father's  will,  deny  him  entrance;  but, 
when  sanctioned  by  a  message  from  the 
Queen,  he  would  gain  admittance  to 
her  presence  unquestioned. 

Earnestly  did  the  fair  Ellen,  wish 
that  the  force  of  persuasion  might  dwell 
on  Almerick's  tongue,  and  Mary  be 
induced  to  adopt  such  measures  as  the 
tyranny  of  Margaret  and  the  Earl 
made  indispensible. 

K  2 
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With  grace  beaming  around  her  did 
the  fair  De  la  Pole  make  her  entrance 
into  the  Royal  presence.  The  fearful 
glance  she  cast  around  Ellen,  she  was 
alarmed  lest  he  had  discovered  that 
Almerick  had  been  her  conductor; 
hut  ihe  expressive  look  of  gratitude 
her  soft  eyes  bent  on  Ellen,  as  she 
past  her,  conveyed  the  fullest  convic- 
tion to  her  heart  that  Mary's  was 
relieved  from  much  of  its  sorrows. 

The  persuasive  love  of  Almerick 
had  indeed  effected  all  that  Ellen  hoped 
for.  He  had  prevailed  with  Mary  to 
leave  her  father's  house,  and  seek  pro- 
tection beneath  that  of  her  noble  kins- 
woman the  Duchess  of  Norfolk.  Wil- 
lingly would  he  have  besought  her  to 
let  the  holy  Anthony  give  him  a  title 
to  become  himself  her  defender;  but 
awed  by  the  dignity  of  her  in- 
junctions to  desist  from  such  a  pro- 
posal, which  she  had  vowed  never  to 
accept  in  opposition  to  a  father's  will. 
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he   was   reluctantly   compelled  to  si- 
lence. 

Yet^  where  there  had  of  late  been 
no  room  for  hope,  surely  he  had  gained 
sufficient  to  make  him  comparatively 
happy. 

Ten  days  only  remained  of  the  time 
destined  by  Margaret  to  repair  to  Pem- 
broke Castle  ',  and,  the  day  previous 
to  her  own,  she  had  arranged  for  the 
departure  of  Mary.  Nevil  remained 
unsuspected,  and  veiled  the  indignant 
sentiments  of  his  heart,  while  he  listened 
with  apparent  vviliingness  to  the  in- 
structions he  was  honored  with.  In- 
structions which  nothing  but  his  wishes 
to  counteract  them  could  have  made 
him  hear,  without  expressing  his  ab- 
horrence, even  to  his  Royal  mistress. 

In  the  mean  time,  that  she  might 

avoid  all  suspicion,  Mary  passed  her 

hours,  when  not  at  the  Palace,  in  her 

own  apartments;  and,  as  the  journey 
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was  never  mentioned  by  her  father, 
began  ahnost  to  beheve  the  runiours 
she  had  heard  concerning  it  were 
groundless.  But  if  the  present  sere- 
nity of  her  affairs  gave  some  intermis- 
sion to  the  perturbations,  iu  which  the 
last  six  or  seven  weeks  of  her  Hfe  had 
been  spent,  there  were  other  circum- 
stances that  at  times  possessed  her 
mind,  if  possible  with  greater  horror. 

The  dislike  which  the  people  in 
general  had  for  years  bore  to  her  father, 
daily  began  to  be  more  publicly  mani- 
fested. He  was  well  known  to  have 
lost,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  his 
influence  with  his  Sovereign.  But  had 
he  from  that  circumstance  less  power  ? 
Far  from  it.  To  the  counsels  of  none 
but  Suffolk  did  Margaret  lend  atten- 
tion ;  and  Margaret,  at  that  time,  ruled 
the  realm ;  for  to  her  was  the  will  of 
her  amiable  Lord  devoted. 

The  gentle  Mary  heard  and  lamented, 
with  tears,  the  rumours  of  the   Earrs 
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unpleasant  situation ;  yet,  for  a  few 
short  hours,  hope  gave  her  consola- 
tion ;  who  knew  but  the  loss  of  popular 
applause,  might  induce  Lord  Suffolk 
to  retire  from  a  Court,  where  Mary 
felt  both  herself  and  him  surrounded 
by  dangers. 

She  would  have  been  happy  to  seek 
in  retirement  the  tranquillity  her  bosom 
sighed  for;  and  had  never,  even  for  a 
moment,  ceased  to  regret  her  dep;  r- 
ture  from  the  peace-fraught  walls  of 
St.  Mary*s  Convent. 

Long  had  she  wished  (thougli  fearful 
that  her  influence  was  too  small  to 
warrant  any  hopes  of  success)  to  intreat 
him  to  retire  to  one  of  the  seats  of  his 
ancestors,  but  never  had  she  resolu- 
tion to  hazard  the  attempt ;  and  more 
than  once,  when  her  hand  has  been 
ready  to  open  the  door  of  his  apart 
ment  for  that  purpose,  has  she  returned 
to  her  own,  in  silence,  fearful  of  incur- 
K  4 
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ring  his  displeasure.  For  the  anger  of 
the  Earl  was,  to  the  timid  Mary,  as 
the  ruthless  north  wind  to  the  bending 
shrub,  that  bows  before  its  unrelenting 
fury. 

Seated  one  evening  in  the  deep  re- 
cess of  a  window,  that  looked  towards 
the  gates,  she  sat  to  watch  his  entrance, 
and  soon  beheld  Lord  Suffolk  cross  the 
Court,  with  a  perturbed  brow,  and 
discontent  strongly  delineated  on  his 
countenance.  The  hour  was  consi- 
derably later  than  that  at  which  he 
usually  returned  from  the  Council, 
which  had  induced  her  to  wait  his 
arrival;  but  now  that  she  beheld  him 
safe,  she  was  about  to  retire,  lest  she 
should,  by  intruding  in  an  hour  that 
seemed  marked  with  care,  be  unwel- 
come, yet  the  desire  of  soothing  it  de- 
tained her;  and  she  lingered,  uncertain 
what  measure  to  pursue,  till  the  Earl 
entered. 
Throwing  himself  into  a  seat,   he 
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scarcely  appeared  to  observe  her,  but 
sat  apparently  wrapt  in  thought.  Mary 
remained  in  silence  at  the  casement, 
till,  stamping  with  his  foot,  he  suddenly 
exclaimed,  in  a  voice  rendered  nearly 
inarticulate  with  rage  :  "  Curse  on  am- 
bition !  have  I  lived  to  this,  thus  to  be 
questioned  in  the  very  council  where  I 
once  gave  law  ?" 

*^  I  fear  your  Lordship  is  not  well,** 
said  the  affrighted  Mary,  trembling  at 
his  agitation. 

He  started  from  his  reverie,  and 
gazed  at  her  in  silence,  while  she  re- 
peated her  enquiry  in  tones  of  anxiety 
that  would  have  moved  the  hardest 
heart  to  pity. 

"  I  am  not  indisposed,  my  daugh- 
ter,*' (said  he,  at  length)  endeavour- 
ing to  assume  composure ;  "  but  oppo- 
sition, potent  opposition,  thwarts  my 
designs." 

"  Ah,  Sir,  suffer  me  thus,  at  your 
K5 
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feet,  to  speak  my  wishes  for  your 
safety.  Oh,  quit  a  scene  where  dan- 
ger threatens  you,  and  your  race;  nor 
longer  expose  yourself  to  the  capri- 
cious changes  of  fortune  that  are  hover- 
ing over  you." 

**  What  madness  thus  possesses  you  ? 
What  danger  dares  to  threaten  Suf- 
folk's race  ,^  Retire  from  Court;  no 
never,  never  while  I  have  Hfe." 

"  O,  my  Lord,  recall  the  hasty  sen- 
tence. Did  you  know  the  reports  that 
1  have  heard." 

"  It  were  well.  Madam,  whatever 
you  have  heard  should  be  confined  to 
your  own  bosom.  Retire,  and  urge 
my  displeasure  no  farther ;  nor  let  a 
whining  confidant,  who  fills  your  fancy 
with  imaginary  dangers,  beguile  you 
of  secrets  which  may  involve  the 
honors  of  your  house.*' 

The  Earl  paced  the  room  in  fury, 
while  Mary,  terrified  at  his  anger^  in 
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broken  accents  attempted  an  apology. 
Natural  affection,  for  the  first  time, 
touched  the  bosom  of  Lord  Suffolk.  He 
took  her  hand,  and  telling  her  the  agi- 
tation of  his  own  mind  had,  perhaps, 
made  him  too  harsh,  thanked  her  for 
her  attention  to  his  welfare ;  but  as- 
sured her  her  alarms  were  unnecessary, 
and  intreated  her  to  retire;  telling  her 
that  she  was  never  more  dear  to  him 
than  at  that  moment. 

Such  tenderness  from  one  whom  she 
had  never  been  accustomed  to  receive 
any  from,  if  possible,  distressed  her 
more  than  his  displeasure.  Words 
were  denied  her,  but  her  tear-fraught 
eye,  raised  witti  timidity  to  his,  spoke 
eloquently.  The  Earl  pressed  her  to  his 
bosom,  and  with  much  kindness,  as- 
sured her  that,  should  the  ills  she  ap- 
prehended be  well  founded,  he  would 
not  oppose  her  wishes.  He  retired  to 
his  chamber,  while  Mary,  half  restored 
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to   peace    by   the    assurance,    slow 
sought  her  own. 

It  was  late  ere  the  soft  influence  of 
balmy  sleep  weighed  down  her  heavy 
eye-lids;  nor  did  she  even  there  enjoy 
the  calm  repose  her  wearied  spirits 
stood  so  much  in  need  of. 
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"  'Twas  but  the  fancy  of  thy  troubled  brain  : 
Give  it  no  heed,  Matilda. 
Oh,  'twas  more,    much  more  than  Fancy  ever 

form'd — 
'Twas  real  all,  and  still  the  fearful  rision  stands 
before  me/' 


Long  ere  the  dawn  of  morning 
beamed  from  the  empurpled  East, 
Mary  started  from  her  couch,  in  ter- 
ror, and  called  her  maids  from  their 
repose.  Alarmed  at  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  at  that  unusual  hour,  they 
anxiously  besought  her  to  explain  the 
cause  that  had  thus  disturbed  her. 
Wildly  she  enquired  of  the  welfare  of 
the  Earl.  They  told  her  he  had  re- 
tired  to   rest  at  midnight  3   at  which 
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hour  he  had  been  left  by  several  No- 
blemen;  with  whom  he  had  been,  till 
then,  in  earnest  conference.  It  was  in 
vain  they  repeated  their  assurances  of 
his  safety  ;  nor  could  she  scarcely  be 
assured  her  frightful  dream  had  not 
awakened  her  to  sad  reality,  even  when 
Anna,  her  favorite  woman,  returned 
from  the  anti-chamber  of  Lord  Suffolk, 
whither  she  had  been  dispatched  by 
her  Lady,  and  assured  her  that  his  at- 
tendants found  him  in  a  profound  re- 
pose. 

Thrice  after  the  deep-toned  bell,  upon 
the  western  tower,  tolled  on  the  solemn 
hour  of  midnight,  had  Mary,  on  her 
restless  pillow,  counted  the  lagging 
hours,  ere  sleep  deprived  her  of  the 
power  to  think  of  sorrow ;  and  scarce 
had  she  engaged  the  long  desired  bless- 
ing, ere  fancy  represented  to  her 
alarmed  imagination  the  mansion  of 
her  father  wrapped  in  flames;  while 
many,  whose   ferocious   countenances 
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bespoke  the  fatal  purpose  of  their 
souls,  with  fearful  threatenings  on  his 
menaced  life,  ran  throughout  the  spa- 
cious apartments  of  his  palace.  The 
heart  of  Mary,  even  in  her  slumbers, 
trembled  for  his  safety,  and,  in  faul- 
tering  accents,  pronounced  a  blessing 
on  his  name.  Sudden  she  thought  one 
faithful  follower  of  her  house  rushed 
through  the  throng,  and  bore  her  to  a 
stately  vessel,  that  proudly  plowed  the 
deep  with  fluttering  sails,  and  seemed 
to  triumph  in  security.  There  did  her 
eyes  once  more  behold  Lord  Suffolk, 
who  from  the  deck  beheld,  at  that  mo- 
ment, the  arms  of  his  long  line  of  an- 
cestors, that  proudly  overtopped  the 
battlements  of  his  Castle,  sinking  in 
the  general  blaze,  and  buried  in  the 
wide  extended  ruin.  A  little  while,  with 
prosperous  gales,  the  vessel  ploughed 
its  vvay,  and  the  hoarse  voices  of  the 
multitude,  who,  from  the  shore,  shouted 
their  clamorous  joy  for  his  departure. 
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sunk  on  the  distant  gale.  Hope  once 
again  revisited  her  bosom  for  a  mo- 
ment; ambition,  and  its  gay  alluring 
train,  called  forth  no  sigh  of  regret; 
for,  in  the  safety  of  the  Earl,  her  father, 
Mary  could  find  an  ample  recompense 
for  all  the  gilded  joys  she  left  behind. 
But  ah  !  the  fearful  change  that  fate 
decreed  should  follow.  Soon  from  the 
bleak  north-east  the  keen  blast  blew, 
with  unremitting  huy,  and  the  aspir- 
ing waves  veiled  the  high  towering 
masts,  that  bent  beneatli  the  bellowing 
storm,  she  sought  the  cabin  where  the 
Earl  jyas  sleeping.  But,  Heaven  !  what 
horror  at  that  moment  shook  her  tor- 
tured soul:  bending,  with  upraised  arm 
over  his  couch,  she  saw  a  man,  whose 
dark  revengeful  eye  darted  forth  beams 
of  fierce  and  keen  revenge,  while  with 
a  tone,  that  might  have  caused  even 
innocence  to  tremble;  "Suffolk,  awake," 
he  cried,  "  now  let  thy  guilty  soul 
tremble  in  presence  of  the  man  thou 
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hast  dared  to  betray.     Exhausted  with 
her  efforts  to  v/ithhold  the  blow,  she 
awaked,  and  calling  on  her  father,  fran- 
tic with  fear,  her  voice  had  reached 
her  woman,  who  in  vain  essayed  to  calm 
her  terror,  by  repeated  assurances  that 
him  she  trembled   for,  even   then,  en- 
gaged  an    undisturbed    repose,    long 
ere  the  usual  hour  she  left  her  apart- 
ments, and  waited  his  arrival  at  the 
breakfast   table   with  impatience,    for 
nothing  but  his  presence  could  assure 
her  he  was  in  health  and  safety. 

The  Earl,  when  she  related  her  alarm, 
with  much  impatience  and  severity 
counselled  her  to  check  her  two  strong 
propensity  of  indulging  superstitious 
notions.  The  faint  dawn  of  affection 
that  had,  at  parting  the  preceding  even- 
ing, appeared  in  his  conduct  to  Mary, 
was  no  more  ;  while  cold  hauteur  and 
distant  dignity,  that  scorned  familiarity, 
resumed  their  settled  empire  over  his 
mind. 
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Mary  retired  early  to  her  apartment, 
after  having  attended  the  duties  of  the 
Chapel,  and  feeling  but  little  wish  to 
mingle  with  society,  proposed  passing 
the  remainder  of  the  day  in  the  retire- 
ment of  her  own  room. 

Surrounded  by  her  attendants,  her 
fair  hands  wrought,  with  wonderous  art, 
the  tapestry  that  was  designed  to  deco- 
rate the  bridal  chamber  of  Ellen  De 
Courcy,  but  vain  was  every  attempt 
to  banish  from  her  mind  the  remem- 
brance of  the  dream  which  yet  haunted 
her  remembrance.  In  the  evening  she 
received  a  short  visit  from  Ellen,  but 
heard  no  more  of  the  plan  for  her  being 
removed  to  Pembroke  Castle.  Early 
she  went  to  rest ;  and,  overcome  with 
fatigue,  enjoyed,  for  a  few  short  hours, 
some  repose. 

But  neither  rest  nor  amusement, 
which  though  little  disposed  to  join  in, 
she  once  more  sought,  had  the  happy 
effect   of  chasing   from  her   mind  the 
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gloomy  habit  it  had  unfortunately  as- 
sumed. Her  dream,  in  spite  of  all  her 
exertions  to  dispel  it,  still  haunted  her 
remembrance  ;  and  at  the  moment  that 
pleasure  played  around  her  paths,  and 
courted  her  acceptance,  even  then  would 
her  foreboding  imagination  tell  her, 
the  honors  of  her  race,  had  already 
passed  their  meridian,  and  would  soon 
be  destined  to  sit  in  oblivion. 

A  few  days  after  this  event,  which 
had  apparently  so  little  disturbed  him, 
though  in  secret  he  had  thought  deeply 
of  it.  Lord  Suffolk  left  his  Mansion,  as 
it  was  reported  on  an  excursion  of 
pleasure,  but  in  reality  to  adjust  some 
very  urgent  business  relative  to  the 
forces,  and  requested  his  daughter  under 
pretence  of  her  ill  state  of  health  and 
spirits,  not  to  think  of  making  her  ap- 
pearance at  Court  till  his  return.  The 
patient  and  obedient  Mary  promised 
to  acquiesce,  though  it  was  impossible 
for   her  not    to    understand    the    true 
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meaning  of  his  Lordship*s  apparent 
kindness,  was  the  more  efTectiially  to 
prevent  her  going  where  it  was  possi- 
ble she  might  meet  with  Ahnerick  De 
Courcy. 

Margaret,  who  loved,  in  a  collateral 
light  every  one  that  was  related  to  Lord 
Suffolk,  was  profuse  of  her  enquiries 
after  Mary,  and  was  so  condescending, 
at  her  request,  to  dispense  with  the  at- 
tendance of  Ellen,  and  permit  her  to 
pass  her  time  with  Mary  de  la  Pole; 
an  obligation  which  in  reality  it  cost 
her  little  to  confer,  for  neither  the  one 
or  the  other  could,  from  their  differ- 
ence of  manners  and  pursuits,  be  sup- 
posed to  enjoy  any  great  share  of  the 
confidence  or  affection  of  the  high 
spirited  Margaret.  The  Lady  Mary 
too,  obtained  permission  of  her  majesty 
to  retire  for  a  short  period  to  Stratford 
Castle ;  when  in  the  society  of  the  fair 
Ellen  her  spirits  seemed  to  acquire 
more  tranquillity  than  she  had  recently 
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experienced.  One  night,  when  reflec- 
tions on  their  present  unpleasant  si- 
tuations had  mutually  depressed  the 
spirits  of  the  fair  friends,  they  retired  to 
the  Chapel  of  the  Castle,  where  pros- 
trate at  the  altar's  foot  they  sought  for 
consolation. 

It  was  evening  when  they  entered  ; 
the  place  was  in  profound  repose,  and 
not  a  sound  met  their  ears  except  the 
reverberation  of  their  own  footsteps,  as 
they  walked  slowly  and  pensively  along 
the  dusky  aisles,  and  the  hoarse  discor- 
dant notes  of  the  solitary  screech  owls, 
that  took  their  nightly  station  in  the 
ancient  spire. 

The  sun  had  long  withdrawn  his  fast 
faint  ray,  when  the  sound  of  approach- 
ing footsteps  awakened  their  attention  ; 
there  was  a  something  in  the  religious 
solemnity  of  the  place,  and  in  the  hour, 
that  msensibly  inspired  them  with  fear  ; 
they  listened  in  profound  silence.  The 
trembling  hand  of  Mary  rested  on  the 
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arm  of  her  friend^  and  scarce  did  either 
breathe,  when,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Chapel,  they  beheld,  by  the  faint  glim- 
mering of  the  lamp  he  carried,  the 
grave  and  pious  Father  Gregory,  who, 
approaching  the  tomb  of  the  late  Coun- 
tess of  Suffolk,  bent  his  knees,  in  silent 
prayers  for  her  repose. 

After  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed, 
the  good  father  was  about  to  retire, 
when  the  soft  voice  of  Mary  claimed 
his  pardon  for  her  unexpected  intru- 
sion, and  thanked  him  with  the  most 
lively  sensations  of  gratitude,  for  the 
reverence  shewn  by  him  to  a  mother 
whom,  though  she  had  been  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  have  never  known,  the  uni- 
versal goodness  of  her  name  had  early 
taught  her  to  revere  arid  strive  to  imi- 
tate. 

Gregory  seemed  to  wish  he  had  not 
been  observed,  though  he  acknowledged 
it  was  a  custom  he  had  not  ceased 
to  observe  since  the  death  of  the  Lady 
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Suffolk ;  an  event  of  which  he  spoke 
with  tears. 

"  Pardon  me  Father,**  said  Mary, 
if  I  acknowledge  that  the  deep  interest 
you  appear  to  feel  for  the  loss  of  that 
inestimable  woman,  has  led  me  to  ima- 
gine that  you  are  more  nearly  con- 
cerned than  I  have  hitherto  been  taught 
to  believe ;  may  I  ask  if  the  ties  of 
kindred  attached  you  to  Lady  Suffolk  ? 
If  so,  oh  !  how  much  more  dear  to  me  I 

The  father  raised  his  eyes  towards 
Heaven,  and  his  young  companions 
beheld  the  tear  glittering  fn  his  cheek. 
**"  You  have,**  said  he,"  awakened  pain- 
ful remembrances,  remerjibrances  that 
for  ever  rest.  Your  sainted  mother, 
g  ntle  maid,  was  not  of  my  kindred, 
but  she  was  dearer.  Ah  !  how  much 
dearer  to  me ;  she  was  beloved. — 
What  have  I  said. — Ah  !  let  me  recall 
the  unguarded  word,  long  since  for- 
bidden to  my  tongue.  Let  us  retire. 
Some  other  hour,  shall  gratfy  the  anx- 
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ious  thought  I  have  too  heedlessly  given 
rise  too. 

As  they  walked   towards   the   hall, 
Mary  informed  him  of  the  circumstan- 
ces that  had  of  late  oppressed  her  heart. 
He    heard,   but   forbore    making   any 
comment ;  his  sentiments  of  the  Lord 
Suffolk's  character  had  been  for  many 
years  decided,  and  he,  like  Mary,  be- 
lieved that  some  calamity  was  near  ap- 
proaching, for  love  had  led  him  to  take 
refuge  in  religion,  and  religious  melan- 
choly, and  seclusion  had  insensibly  led 
to    superstition.     Yet  the  evident  dis- 
traction of  Mary's  mind  induced  him 
to  deny  that  opinion,  and,  as  they  en- 
tered the  hall,  he  had  just  been  recom- 
mending her  to  give  no  heed  to  things 
so  trivial  in   themselves  as  those  that 
had  alarmed  her,  but  believe  and  hope 
that  the  happiness  of  her  father,  was  far 
from  its  termination. 
.    Just  at  the  moment  of  their  entrance 
even  at  the  moment  that  her  firm  reli- 
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ance  on  the  holy  father,  had  inspired 
her  with  new-raised  hope, — a  violent 
and  sudden  crash  interrupted  the  con- 
versation. Mary  instinctively  clung 
closer  to  the  equally  terrified  EHen^ 
who  endeavoured^  but  in  vain,  to  lead 
her  back  to  the  cloisters,  for  with  a 
desperate  resolution,  &he  rushed  for- 
ward, following  the  steps  of  Gregory ; 
every  doniestic  was  in  confusion,  nor 
could  give  any  other  an^vver  to  his  re- 
panted  enquiries  of  what  had  been  the 
occasion  of  the  alarm,  than  by  point- 
ing to  the  baiiners  mi  firmour  that  had 
for  ag§s  decorated  the  hall  of  Lord 
Suffolk,  in  commemoration  of  the  well- 
earned  honors  of  his  ancegtors. 

With  mingbd  astonishment  and 
ftw^,  did  h0  behold  them  apparently 
on  the  point  of  moving  from  their  sta- 
tions, and  trembling,  as  if  actuated  by 
tbo  dreadful  effects  of  an  earthquake, 
yet  the  smallest  gale  did  not  ruffle  the 
bosom  of  evening — tho  coat  of  mail 
Vol.  I  L 
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and  banner  of  the  Earl  had  fallen  on 
the  stone  pavement  of  the  hall,  and 
liad  occasioned  the  sound  that  struck 
them  at  their  entrance;  the  atTrighted 
maids  sought  refuge  and  protection  by 
the  side  of  Father  Gregory,  who  strove, 
in  vain,  to  restore  tranquillity.  In  the 
midst  of  the  terrific  scene,  entered  the 
Earl  and  his  attendants,  who  was  just 
returned  from  his  expedition,  his  pre- 
sence, for  a  moment,  awed  his  do- 
mestics into  silence,  but ,  as  he  passed 
under  the  painted  window  of  the  wes- 
tern entrance,  where  hung  his  helmet, 
the  ordy  part  of  his  accoutrements  that 
had,  till  then,  retained  ttieir  station,  it 
fell  beneath  his  feet,  and  rolled  its  lofty 
plumage  in  the  dust. 

For  a  moment  the  marks  of  astonish- 
ment and  secret  awe,  were  visible  on 
his  countenance;  recollecting  himself^ 
he  commanded  his  attendants,  to  re- 
place it,  butno  one  attempting  to  obey 
his  bidding,  he   sternly   repeated   the 
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command,  when  Eustance,  his  aide-de- 
camp,  was  the  only  one  that  was  hardy 
enough  to  undertake  it,  but  the  attempt 
was  fruitless  ;  no  sooner  wasit  restored 
to  its  station,  than  it  again  fell  to  the 
earth :  the  Earl  stamping  with  rage, 
not  wholly  unmixed  with  fear,  com- 
pelled him,  with  his  broad-sword, 
again  to  repeat,  w^hat  every  effort 
proved  to  be  an  impracticable  attempt. 

No  longer  could  Lord  Suffolk  refuse 
to  acknowledge  the  dreadful  surmises 
these  supernatural  appearances  created 
even  in  his  bosom.  Mary  had  fainted 
by  his  side,  in  the  arms  of  Ellen,  who 
was  herself,  in  a  situation  little  less 
alarming  -,  Father  Gregory,  for  he  was 
the  only  person  capable  of  either  think- 
ing or  acting,  called  for  their  female 
attendants  to  conduct  them  to  their 
chambers,  while  he,  at  the  particular 
request  of  the  Earl,  attended  him  to 
the  chapel. 

It  was  not  often  that  Lord  Suffolk 
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felt  the  influence  of  religion,  but  terror 
had  subdued  bim,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
the  recollection  of  past  crimes.  As 
soon  as  the  ladies  were  departed  from 
the  hall,  the  Earl,  accompanied  by  the 
Holy  Father,  led  the  way  to  the  chapel, 
and  fell  prostrate,  not  at  the  altar,  but 
at  the  tomb  of  the  Countess. 

Suddenly  a  lambent  flame  played 
round  the  base  of  the  sacred  shrine, 
and  while  their  eyes  were  fixed  on  it 
with  wonder,  a  voice,  as  from  the  tomb, 
with  awful  tones  exclaimed,  '^  Suflblkl 
depart  this  place — vengeance  await  thy 
crimes  J" 

The  Earl,  "  albeit  unused  to  the 
melting  mood,"  fell  lifeless  on  the  pave- 
ment j  the  flame  appeared  every  mo- 
ment brighter,  nor  abated,  till  he  was 
removed  from  the  chapel,  when  all  was 
restored  to  tranquillity,  ''  it  is  as  my 
presagin-  bosom  leared,"  said  Gregory, 
Suflblk  was  guilty,  but  no  sooner  had 
the  unguarded  words  escaped  him,  than 
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they  were  repeated,  for  to  calumniate, 
without  some  better  grounds  than  those 
his  conscience  told  him,  was  to  be  rash 
and  credulous  in  the  extreme. 

Retired  to  his  closet,  we  know  not 
what  were  the  feelings  of  the  Earl,  but 
be  they  what  they  might,  though  appa- 
rently acute  when  he  quitted  the  chapel, 
there  were  no  traces  of  them  visible  on 
the  following  day.  Mary  was  harshly 
reproved  for  suffering  female  weakness^ 
and  the  influence  of  a  designing  priest, 
to  make  her  jneld,  even  for  a  moment, 
to  the  belief,  that  any  of  her  race 
could  have  done  wrong,  and  even  Gre- 
gory was  strictly  commanded  to  avoid 
the  chapel,  as  were  also  the  rest  of 
the  household,  but  he  in  particular; 
these  orders  once  adjusted,  all  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  event  were  buried 
in  silence,  nor  did  the  Earl  appear  even 
to  remember  they  had  ever  happened. 

The  particular  prohibition  given  to 
Gregory    concerning   the   chapel,    as- 
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ton i shed  every  one,  but  in  none  did  it 
make  so  deep  an  impression  as  on  the 
Lady  Mary  ;  the  event  that  had  so 
much  ahirmed  her  father  when  in  the 
chapel,  had  not,  though  she  was  absent, 
escaped  her  knowledge,  neither  was 
she  a  stranger  to  the  emphatic  words 
of  Father  Gregory  ;  she  recollected  also 
his  emotion  when  Ellen  and  herself, 
but  a  few  hours  before,  beheld  him  at 
the  tomb  of  the  Countess,  and  left  no 
opportunity  unnoticed  to  entreat  him 
to  make  her  acquainted  with  the  mys- 
tery which  appeared  to  connect  his 
fate  with  that  of  her  unfortunate  mo- 
ther. 

But  of  all  others,  Mary  De  la  Pole 
was  the  least  likely  on  that  subject  to 
be  favoured  with  the  confidence  of  the 
Holy  Father;  he  was  of  reduced  fortune, 
and  left  in  the  guardianship  of  Lord 
Suffolk's  father,  who  reared  him  with 
the  same  indulgence  he  had  ever  shewn 
his  own  offspring}  an  attachment,  or 
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at  least  a  strict  intimacy  had  subsisted 
between  Hugh  Magneville,  and  the 
present  Earl  of  SatFolk ;  they  were 
educated  together  almost  from  infancy, 
but  the  turbulent  and  ambitious  prin- 
ciples of  that  young  Lord,  forbid  his 
companion  to  approve  his  actions. 
Gratitude,  to  the  father,  blinded  Mag- 
neville to  more  than  half  the  errors  of 
the  son,  while  the  gentle  and  unassum- 
ing temper  nature  had  blessed  him 
with,  rendered  it  impossible  for  Ed- 
mund, though  he  often  heard  his  praises 
(the  more  unwelcome  to  his  ear  because 
deserved),  not  to  esteem,  and  next  to 
his  ambition,  love  young  Magneville. 

Magneville  had  left  the  mansion  of 
Lord  Suffolk  with  a  heart  totally  dis- 
engaged, and  long,  he  flattered  himself, 
it  might  remain  so,  for  few  were  those 
who  gained  the  admiration  of  Hugh; 
but  love,  as  if  determined  to  punish 
him  for  the  defiance  he  had  shewn  his 
power,  soon  wounded  him  through  the 
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soft  eyes  of  Mary  Mowbray ;  his  letteir* 
to  Lord  Suffolk,  soon,  unintentionally, 
betrayed  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  his  sentiments;  he  spoke  no 
longer  with  his  wonted  enthusiasm  of 
his  wish  to  enter  the  array,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  lamented  the  in- 
constancy of  fortune  in  having  with- 
drawn her  favours  from  his  house. 

There  needed,  to  Lord  Suffolk,  but 
to  be  acquainted  with  his  wishes,  to 
endeavour  to  assist  him ;  by  the  most 
friendly  remonstrances,  he  drew  from 
Hugh,  the  situation  of  his  heart,  and 
v^ith  equal  sincerity  as  warmth,  under- 
took to  accommodate  every  thing  to 
his  desire. 

Magneville,  once  inspired  with 
hope,  too  easily  resigned  himself  to  her 
too  fascinating  empire.  He  no  longer 
beheld  the  obstacles  to  his  happiness, 
that  had  so  recently  appeared  insur- 
mountable ;  or  he  ceased  to  regard  them 
in  that  light.  Lady  Mary,  it  was  true,  was 
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yet  unacquainted  with  the  passion  she 
had  inspired ;  but  though  his  tongue 
had  been  silent,  his  eyes  had  been  elo- 
quent, or  she  appeared  not  displeased 
with  his  attentions,  but  often  sought 
the  society  of  Hugh  Magneville,  in 
preference  to  those  of  higher  birth,  who 
wooed  her  smiles. 

False  flattering  dreams  of  happiness 
were  these  to  Magneville;  Lady  Mary, 
indeed,  ever  received  him  with  smiles, 
but  it  was  only  because  he  was  the 
friend  of  Suffolk ;  in  his  society  she 
was  sure  to  enjoy  that  of  his  friend,  or 
if  that  friend  was  absent,  she  ever  heard 
him  spoken  of  with  love  and  warm  es- 
teem ;  long  had  her  partial  heart  de- 
clared in  favour  of  him,  who  had  hi- 
therto passed  over  her  attractions  with 
an  unobserving  eye,  or  observing  had 
not  loved. 

In  idle   conversation    with    his  gay 
companions,    some    one,    by    chance, 
remarked   the    partiality    of   the  fair 
l5 
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Mowbray  for  his  friend  Hugh  Magne- 
ville ;  then,  and  not  till  then  did  Ed- 
mund  sigh    to  be    beloved  by    Lady 
Mary  Mowbray,  and    secretly   vowed 
to  frustrate  the  happiness   of  Magne- 
ville :    ambition,  resentment,   all  con- 
spired to  determine  him  ;  the  former 
taught  him  to  detest  all  who  gained  su- 
perior approbation    to    himself,    even 
though   it  were    where  he  had  never 
formed  a  wish  to  inspire  it — and  the 
latter,  kindled  at  the  idea  that  Magne- 
ville  had  a  thought  concealed  from  him, 
though  vanity  whispered   that  it   was 
the  fear  of  a  rival,  whose   superiority 
was  not  to  be   resisted,  that  had   kept 
him  silent. 

Fatal  indeed,  and  utterly  unlooked 
for,  was  the  blow,  that  fortune  had, 
even  at  that  moment,  prepared  for 
Magneville,  a  messenger  brought  an 
account  to  Edmund,  of  the  death  of 
the  good  Earl,  his  Father,  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  in  his  way  to  the  metropolis. 
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where  his  business  (though  unknown 
to  Magneville)  was  to  have  asked  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  to  give  the  hand  of 
his  illustrious  daughter,  to  the  youthful 
Hugh. 

Edmund,  now  Earl  of  Suffolk,  im- 
mediately retired  to  his  castle,  at  Mil- 
ford  Haven,  to  attend  the  funeral  ob- 
sequies of  his  father,  whither,  notvvitli- 
standing  his  request,  at  quitting  Lady 
Mary,  Magneville  attended  him,  not 
less  afflicted  than  himself;  perhaps, 
indeed,  more  immediately  concerned 
at  the  event. 

No  cares  concerning  his  own  future 
destiny  disturbed  the  mind  of  Hugh, 
though  he  saw  that  the  flattering  pros- 
pect of  obtaining  Mary,  must  be,  at 
least,  delayed,  though  probably  not 
disappointed ;  for,  had  not  the  present 
Earl,  as  strong  a  regard  for  his  liappi- 
nesss,  as  the  late,  and  might  not  his 
interference  be  equally  attended  to  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk.    These  were  the 
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thoughts  of  Magneville ;  and  surely 
to  one,  as  incapable  of  dissimulation 
as  himself,  such  thoughts  must  natu- 
rally occur;  yet  he  had  often  met  with 
circumstances,  that  might  have  con- 
vinced him  that  the  heart  of  Edmund 
was  unlike  his  own,  or  that  of  his 
lamented  father ;  but  Magneville  was 
ever  ready  to  believe  mankind  as  amia- 
ble as  he  wished  them. 

Three   months   had   elapsed   before 
Magneville  could  resolve  to  mention  to 
Lord  Suffolk  the   suit  his  father  had 
promised  to  promote  ^  but  all  were  not 
so  scrupulous  in  the  observance  of  de- 
corum.    The  young  Earl,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that   period,  made  known 
his  intention  of  leaving  the  Castle,  for 
a  time,  on   indispensable  business,  to 
the  metropolis;    and,  contrary  to  his 
usual   custom,    of  requesting  Magne- 
ville to  accompany  him,  said,  as  the 
term  of  his  absence  would  be  uncertain. 
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he  must  intreat  the  favor  of  him  to  be- 
come iti5  master  till  his  return. 

Whatever  settlements  the  late  Lord 
Suffolk  had  made  relative  to  his  ward, 
were  not  yet  known  to  Hugh.  Ed- 
mund had  never  mentioned  the  subject, 
and  it  was  one  on  which  he  did  not 
wish  to  speak :  neither  had  he  yet 
made  any  enquiry  relative  to  his  own 
small  hereditary  possessions.  He  en- 
tertained no  suspicion  but  all  would  be 
found  adjusted  to  his  wishes;  yet, 
when  he  thought  of  Lady  Mary  Mow- 
bray, he  could  not  sometimes  help 
wishing  that  he  had  rather  continued 
lander  the  protection  of  the  late,  than 
the  present  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  was 
now,  by  the  death  of  his  guardian, 
become  the  director  of  his  affairs  till 
he  came  of  age. 

The  Earl  of  Suffolk  lost  not  an  hour, 
after  his  arrival  in  London,  to  pay  his 
adoration  at  the  shrine  of  Mary,  Be- 
fore his  departure  he  had  acquainted 
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her  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  recep- 
tion the  information  met  with  was  not 
calculated  to  exclude  hope.  The  Duke, 
her  father,  made  no  objections  to  a 
proposal,  where  neither  rank  or  for- 
tune, though  inferior  to  his  own,  could 
be  found  fault  with ,  and,  as  to  perso- 
nal merit,  it  w^as  sufficient  to  his  Grace 
that  his  son-in-law  had  no  api^arent 
failings,  or  ha^l,  at  least,  the  caution 
to  conceal  them  beneath  the  impene- 
trable veil  of  dissimulation. 

In  the  space  of  the  two  following 
months  the  espousals  were  celebrated, 
with  all  the  pomp  adequate  to  an  al- 
liance between  two  such  illustrious 
Houses,  the  whole  beauty  of  the  Court 
vied  with  each  other  m  the  splendor 
and  magnificence  of  their  appearance  -, 
nor  did  the  young  King  Henry  him- 
self refuse  to4ionor  the  banquet  with 
his  presence^  where  pleasure  w'ooed 
him  with  such  fdscinating  charms,  that 
he  resolved  Irom  that  hour  to  give  to 
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his  subjects  a  Queen,  that  should  pos- 
sess the  winning  graces  of  his  friend's 
fair  bride,  and  leave  his  heart  nothing 
to  wish  for.  A  resolution  certainly 
very  natural,  but  one  that  subjected 
all  his  future  hours  to  discontent  and 
civil  contentions. 

Magneville,  resigned  to  the  tranquil 
pursuits  of  study,  heard  with  amaze- 
ment of  the  marriage  of  the  Earl ;  but 
he  heard  not  to  whom  he  was  united, 
till  Suffolk  presented  to  his  astonished 
eyes  her  whom  he  had  long  since  se- 
lected for  his  own  bride.  Judge,  if  it 
be  possible,  the  variety  of  emotions  he 
endured,  while  const!  ained  to  offer  his 
congratulations  (congratulations  which 
his  e\ery  look  and  action  contradicted) 
to  the  woman  he  had  irretrievably  lost, 
and  the  man  he  envied. 

Suffolk,  who  had  at  first  paid  his 
addresses  to  her  from  caprice,  had 
become,  in  the  pursuit  of  them,  the 
slave  of  beauty  he  had  before  disre- 
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garded ;  and,  in  proportion  with  his 
love,  increased  his  anxieties.  Tho^e 
anxieties  first  taught  him  to  reflect  on 
the  dreadful  situation  to  which  he  was 
about  to  reduce  Magneville  :  for  what 
must  the  misery  of  that  nnan  be  who, 
loving  the  enchanting  Mary  Mow- 
bray, discovered,  too  late,  that  she  was 
for  ever  lost  to  him  ? 

But  if  the  Earl,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  felt  remorse  for  being  the 
cause  of  Magneville's  afflictions,  his 
self  love  forbade  him,  by  resigning  his 
own  wishes,  to  expiate  the  baseness 
be  had  been  guilty  of.  If  one  must  be 
unhappy,  he  argued  that  one  must  be 
Magneville,  since  Mary  had  decided 
in  favor  of  himself,  with  this  fallacious 
argument.  Did  he  endeavour  to  per- 
suade himself  he  had  done  no  wrong : 
yet  it  was  evident  he  did  not  think  so  ; 
for,  after  repeatedly  sitting  down  to 
write  to  Hugh,  upon  the  subject  of  his 
marriage,  he  found  it  so  utterly  im- 
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possible  to  find  words  to  express  him- 
self that  he  prudently  resigned  the  at- 
tempt, and  contented  himself  by  in- 
forming him  of  that  unlooked  for  event 
by  a  verbal  message  ^  strictly  forbid- 
ding him  that  carried  it  to  say  any 
thing  farther  than  his  orders  went  on 
the  subject :  and  thus  did  Lord  Suffolk, 
to  save  himself  from  a  momentary  in- 
convenience, subject  the  ill-fated  Mag- 
neville  to  feelmgs  more  hard  to  sup- 
port, than  even  the  keenest  words  could 
have  inflicted. 

Unconscious  of  the  fatal  power  of 
her  charms  upon  the  susceptible  heart 
of  the  hapless  Magneville,  the  amiable 
Countess  remarked,  with  unfeigned 
regret,  the  very  visible  alteration  in 
his  manners.  When  in  the  splendid 
Court  of  Henry,  none  could  appear 
with  greater  elegance  and  native  ease 
than  he  did  :  for  him  did  the  heart  of 
many  a  noble  female  flutter  with  hopes 
of  his  preferences  and  even  those  who 
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feared  the  eloquence  of  his  persuasive 
tongue,  admired  and  confessed  the  uu' 
rivalled  excellence  of  Magneville.  Now, 
alas !  how  altered ;  how  much  to  be 
deplored  the  change :  no  longer  did 
his  presence  give  pleasure  to  the  social 
circle,  nor  his  tongue,  once  so  elo- 
quent, enliven  the  conversation.  Sel- 
dom indeed  did  he  appear  where  all 
desired  his  society,  and,  when  he  did, 
the  gloom  that  hung  upon  his  brow  too 
plainly  spoke  the  sorrows  of  his  soul. 
The  Countess  spoke  of  Magneville  to 
Lord  Suffolk,  and  asked  if  unrequited 
love  had  caused  the  affliction  he  was 
plunged  iuj  who  carelessly  replied,  that 
Hugh  had  not  made  him  his  confi- 
dant, and  the  Lady  Suffolk  determined, 
if  possible,  to  become  so  herself. 

Nor  was  she  in  this  enquiry  actuated 
merely  by  idle  curiosity  :  she  had  at 
heart  the  happiness  of  two  beings  who, 
next  to  her  Lord,  held  the  first  place 
in  her  affections. 
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The  amiable  Coiiiitess  had  brought 
with  her  to  Stratford  her  sister,  the 
sprightly  Beatrice ;  but  she  was  so  no 
longer.  The  sigh,  that  a  few  months 
before  was  a  stranger  to  a  heart  that 
had  resisted  the  brightest  eyes  of  the 
Court,  w-as  now  frequently  heard  to 
burst  forth,  unbidden,  and  the  tear 
would  steal  down  her  cheek  in  silent 
woe.  When  Hugh,  after  an  almost 
speechless  meal,  had,  as  was  too  fre- 
quently the  case,  quitted  the  board 
abruptly,  to  indulge  his  griefs  in  secret, 
the  lovely  Countess  failed  not  to  re- 
mark the  alteration,  and  attributed  it  to 
its  real  cause,  attachment  to  Magne- 
ville ;  nor  did  she  doubt  but  his  heart 
was  equally  in  the  power  of  the  uni- 
versal tyrant. 

She  wislied  earnestly  to  draw  from 
him  an  acknowledgment  of  his  senti- 
ments, but  long  he  evaded  the  oppor- 
tunities she  sought. 

One  evening,  in  the  absence  of  Lord 
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Suffolk,  she  rambled  through  the  woods 
that,  rising  on  a  lofty  mountain,  shel- 
tered the  Castle  from  the  bleak  north- 
east. Hugh  who,  if  possible,  never 
appeared  in  the  absence  of  the  Earl, 
had  early  retired  from  the  hall  in  more 
than  usual  dejection  of  spirits ;  while 
Beatrice,  beating  too  much  in  unison 
with  his  own,  had  induced  her  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  retirement  of  her 
chamber. 

The  night  was  fine,  and  tempted  the 
Countess  to  prolong  her  walk  further 
than  had  been  her  intention,  and  she 
seated  herself  on  the  trunk  of  an  old 
tree,  while  three  of  her  women,  the 
only  attendants  she  had  taken  with  her, 
placed  themselves  around  their  mistress, 
and  contemplated  with  her  the  beauty 
of  the  tranquil  scenes. 

Rested  from  her  fatigue,  the  Lady 
Suffolk  rose  with  an  intention  to  re- 
turn, when  Cicely,  one  of  her  women, 
started,  and  called  their  attention  to  a 
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rustling  among  the  leaves  behind  them, 
*'  Fly,   Madam,  fly,  I  hear  a  foot  ap- 
proaching,"   exclaimed    the    timorous 
girl,  vv  hile  hereye  vainly  endeavoured  to 
penetrate  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
woods;  the  Countess  now,  foi^the  first 
time,  recollected    the    imprudence    of 
having  ventured  so  far  from  the  Castle 
at  such  an  unusual  hour,  unprotected. 
She  listened  with  attention  while  the 
alarmed  attitudes  of  her  maids,  as  they 
encircled  her,  bespoke  their  fears,  each 
eagerly   urged    her   to   return   without 
delay.     The   attempt   she   well    knew 
was  fruitless,  for  the  Castle  was  more 
than  a  mile  distant,  and   if  these  un- 
known wanderers  were   bent   on  mis- 
chief it  would  be  impossible  to  r'egaiii 
it;  she  coiiimanded  them  to  he  silent. 

The  rustling  among  the  thick  woven 
branches,  behind  them,  again  ri  turned, 
even  at  the  moment  wiicn  th;y  had 
flattered  themselves  the  danger  was 
no  more,  and  their  apprehensions  in- 
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creased  in  proportion  as  the  sound 
evidently  approached  nearer  3  and  as 
they  bent  their  eyes  towards  the  spot 
whence  it  proceeded.  They  beheld  the 
figure  of  a  man  break  from  a  part  of 
the  wood,  where  the  impenetrable 
gloom  which,  even  the  brightest  beams 
of  Cynthia  could  not  penetrate,  seemed 
in  awful  solemnity  to  forbid  the  print 
of  human  foot. 

Caution  was  now  forgotten,  and  the 
terrified  Isabel  Charlton  shrieking 
aloud,  threw  her  arms  around  the  neck 
of  the  Countess,  and  called  upon  St. 
Cuthbert  for  protection.  The  stranger 
as  awakened  from  meditation,  by  the 
sound, lifted  his  eyes  with  astonishment 
to  the  groupe  he  had  so  unintentionally 
alarmed. 

'^  Fear  me  not,"  said  he,  approaching, 
**  but  if  I  may  contribute  to  your  con- 
venience freely  command  me." 

But  the  softness  of  his  address  was 
scarcely  heeded,  they  had  determined 
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each  in  her  own  opinion  that  his  ap- 
pearance boded  evilj  and  long  might 
he  in  vain,  have  protested  to  the  con- 
trary, had  not  Cicely  ventured  at  last  to 
ask  if  it  was  not  the  voice  of  Mr.  Mag- 
neville,  that  offered  them  his  services. 

"  It  is  fair  Cicely,  if  I  err  not,  to  whom 
he  has  the  pleasure  to  offer  them  ?  speak, 
is  it  not?" 

*'  Ah  !  praise  be  to  St,  Cuthbert  for 
your  presence,  we  trembled  for  the 
safety  of  the  Countess.  Magne villa 
started:  between  his  regard  for  the  ac- 
complished Cicely  and  her  fair  mistress. 
Words  were  inadequate  to  make  a  com- 
parison to  the  first,  as  to  a  graceful  or- 
nament of  a  sex  that  claimed  his  ho- 
mage, and  protection.  He  payed  the 
acknowledgements  her  worth  and 
beauty  merited  from  all  men,  but  to  the 
Lady  Suffolk  the  ceaseless  adoration  of 
a  heart  that  never  loved  but  her.  Yet 
so  capricious  are  the  ways  of  man,  that 
Magneville  would  at  that  time  rather 
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have  become  the  protector  of  any 
other  woman  on  earth,  and,  had  he 
known,  he  should  have  encountered 
her^  he  would  have  avoided  the  path, 
as  he  would  have  shunned  one  that  led 
to  destruction. 

To  retreat,  however,  was  impossible  ^ 
he  offered  his  protection  to  the  Lady 
Suffolk,  vdio,  smiling  at  the  coolness 
of  his  address,  tuld  him  ih@  v^ould 
punish  him  for  being  so  much  moro 
devoted  to  the  service  <Jf  her  Ladies, 
than  herself,  by  compelling  him  to  take 
her  dunng  their  walk  m  her  sole  com* 
panion,  and  desiring  they  would  walk 
on  bi  tbre  tham  in  arftiabb  confldenc©, 
took  the  arm  of  \\m  husband's  friend, 
and  glowly  rotraeed  th@  pathi  tbrougU 
which  she  bad  wandered. 

Jvlagnevill^  waa  lost  e'igmn,  In  com- 
pany, anjongst  oUK>r.s  he  could  address 
tUe  Countess,  but  now  it  wag  imposd- 
ble^  for  no  ^nlyect  dwQlt  on  hi« 
thoughts  except  the  one  which  he  would 
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rather  have  expired  than  have  offended 
the  Countess  by  mentioning. 

"  Whence  is  it,  Hugh,"  said  his  in- 
cautious companion,  *^  That  this  change 
in  you  has  taken  place.  A  change 
universally  lamented,  but  by  none  more 
sincerely  than  myself;  and  Lord  Suf- 
folk; say,  and  oblige  your  friends,  by 
giving  them  an  opportunity  of  render- 
ing themselves  happy  by  serving  you.'* 

*'  Ah !  cease,  for  pity  cease,  to  probe 
a  secret  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  fate 
to  heal — it  is  not  even  in  the  power  of 
time  to  heal  my  sorrows,  or  to  bid  me 
hope.'* 

Nay,  Magneville,  but  it  may  be  in 
the  power  of  some  of  us  to  change 
even  fate  itself.  Love,  I  am  well  con- 
vinced, is  the  secret  cause  of  this  des- 
pondence, who  knows  but  an  avowal 
may  ensure  a  return  ;  nay,  and  who 
knows  but  it  may,  at  this  moment,  be 
returned  even  unasked. 

Vol.  L  m 
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If  Magneville,  who  almost  revered 
the  Countess  as  a  perfect  pattern  of 
female  honour,  was  before  astonished, 
how  much  more  was  that  astonishment 
increased ;  for  free  from  that  share  of 
vanity  (which  to  many  young  men, 
not  half  so  likely  as  himself  to  excite 
esteem)  dare  every  day  aspire  to.  No 
thought  of  Beatrice  feeling  a  preference 
for  him,  had  once  occurred ;  he  had  first 
seen  her  when  she  arrived  at  Stratford, 
as  the  sister  of  her  to  whom  his  every 
wish  w  as  devoted ;  she  was  beautiful, 
engaging,  and  sprightly  as  the  bird 
that  roves  in  unconfmed  liberty ;  yet 
to  the  tale  of  pity,  gentle  as  the  dews 
of  Heaven.  Of  late  he  had  been  too 
much  absorbed  in  sad  reflections  to 
think  much  of  her  evident  melancholy, 
though,  when  he  did  observe,  he  failed 
not  to  lament  it.  But  without  enter- 
taining an  idea  that  it  related  to  him- 
self, how  then  could  he  interpret  the 
words  of  Lady  Suffolk  j  she  spoke  of 
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his  attachment  as  a  circumstance  with 
which  she  was  perfectly  acquainted, 
and  she  bade  him  hope  :  yet,  to  beheve 
her  forgetful  of  her  honor  and  her 
lords  was  sacrilege,  and  sighing,  he 
intreated  her  to  forbear  enquiring  on  a 
subject,  that  the  certainty  of  her  hav- 
ing discovered,  gave  him  additional 
pain. 

*^  And  why  \^ill  Magneville  so  reso- 
lutely refuse  the  blessings,  that  heaven 
perhaps  would  not  withold  from  him.*' 

"  Ah  !  cease.  Lady  Suffolk,  cease  to 
torment  me  thus;  has  not  fortune 
placed  an  everlasting  bar  between  us  ?" 

*'  No,  trust  me  I  think  it  has  not." 

''  Impossible  !  you  cannot,  do  not 
think  so.'* 

*^  And  wherefore  not ;  why  not  be- 
lieve your  family  may  match  with  ours. 
True  the  Duke,  my  father  is  taxed  with 
pride,  I  will  not  say  unjustly,  yet  not 
the  pride  of  wealth,  but  honor;  he 
would  scorn  perhaps  to  match  a  daugh- 
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ter  of  his  house,  to  one  of  humble 
birth,  though  of  acknowledged  merit ; 
so  far  he  is  in  error ;  but,  though  not 
gifted  by  the  smiles  of  fortune,  who 
can  boast  a  lineage  more  illustrious, 
more  truly  honourable  than  Hugh 
Magneville;  nor  would  he,  I  am  per- 
suaded, refuse  to  him  his  lovely  Bea- 
trice. 

The  veil  of  error  into  which  he  had 
fallen  was  now  effectually  removed,  and 
he  almost  detested  his  own  heart,  that 
could,  even  for  a  moment's  space,  have 
thought  the  Countess  forgetful  of  her 
dignity ;  he  listened  in  silence  to  the 
plans  she  had  formed  to  bring  about 
a  union,  which  from  her  erroneous  ob- 
servation, she  believed  he  heard  with 
pleasure,  and  her  surprise  could  only 
be  equalled  by  her  disappointment, 
when  in  the  most  respectful  terms,  she 
heard  him  acknowledge,  that  love  was, 
indeed,  the  occasion  of  his  grief,  but 
Q^t&x  Jthe  Lady  Beatrice. 
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Fortunately  for  the  agitated  Hugh, 
they  reached  the  castle  at  the  moment 
that  his  feelings  rendered  it  impossible 
to  dissemble  any  longer,  and  had  he 
been  many  moments  longer  in  her 
fascinating  society,  the  secret  had  in- 
voluntarily escaped  his  tongue,  and 
added  to  the  many  cares  that  preyed 
upon  his  mind,  the  painful  remem- 
brance that  he  had  wronged  his  friend* 

But  his  embarrassments  were  not  des- 
tined to  end  here, — for,  on  their  en- 
trance to  the  hall,  the  first  object  that 
met  his  eyes  was  the  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
who  had  returned  from  an  excursion 
earlier  than  had  been  his  intention, 
and,  being  informed  his  Lady  wai> 
absent,  waited  her  return;  for  Lord 
Suffolk  had  not  then  learned  the  fash- 
ionable art  of  neglecting  an  amiable 
woman,  merely  because  she  bore  the 
name  of  his  wife ;  he  had  not  heard, 
what,  indeed,  nobody  could  possibly 
have  informed  him   of — that  Magne- 
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ville  was  of  her  party  ;  but  neither 
surprise  nor  discontent  clouded  his 
brow  at  beholding  them  enter  together, 
for  he  knew  the  hearts  of  both,  and 
he  knew  thev  were  both  to  be  confided 
in. 

But  the  ill-starred  Hugh  was  less 
certain  of  himself  ^  too  often^  in  his 
dangerous  perambulation,  had  he  b^a 
on  the  point  of  offending  the  Coun« 
tess,  by  an  acknowledgment  of  his  un* 
fiappy  passion,  ever  to  hazard  a  possi- 
bility of  being  again  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion; if  he  was  perplexed  before,  how 
was  that  perplexity  increased ;  could 
he  alfect  ignorance  after  the  hints  the 
Countess  had  given  him,  or  continue 
without  devoting  himself  to  Beatrice, 
under  the  rcof  of  the  Earl ;  yet,  how 
dare  to  bestow  that  hand  which  his 
heart  had  destined  to  her  sister. 

The  Countess,  who  had  the  marriage 
of  Magneville  and  Beatrice  much  at 
heart,  told  Lord  Suffolk  the  measure!? 
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she  had  been  taking  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  pathetically  lamented  the  ill  suc- 
cess she  had  met  with.  Never  had  the 
Earl  thoroughly  forgiven  himself  for 
the  deception  he  had  practised ; — a  de- 
ception which,  the  encreasing  melan- 
choly *of  his  friend,  assured  him,  had 
been  more  severe  in  its  effects  than  he 
could  have  imagined,  and  he  heard  her 
speak  of  the  preference  Beatrice  felt 
for  him  with  double  pleasure,  as  it 
would  be  a  means,  he  hoped,  of  con- 
ferring favors  on  him,  which,  on  other 
terms,  he  knew  his  heart  too  generous 
to  accept,  and,  also  making  some  atone- 
ment for  his  breach  of  friendship. 
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Early  tlie  following  morning  the  Earl 
sought  Hugh,  who  he  found  in  a  state 
almost  of  distraction  5  rest  had  been 
a  stranger  to  his  eyelids,  and  he  was 
walking  his  chamber  with  his  habili- 
ments much  disordered,  and  the  same 
he  had  on  the  day  before.  Lord  Suf- 
folk spoke  of  Beatrice — commended 
much  her  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
and  more  than  all,  admired  her  dis- 
cernment that  had  made  her  sensible 
of  his  merits^  a  polite,  though  positive 
refusal  was  the  consequence,  which 
also  attended  a  very  liberal  estabhsh- 
ment  the  Earl  entreated  to  present  him 
with. 
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Of  the  latter,  he  might,  without 
humiliation,  have  accepted  :  for  it  was, 
in  reahty,  a  bequest  of  the  late  Lord 
Suffolk,  which,  being  liberal,  had  been 
with-held  by  the  present  Earl  till  now,,  ^ 
not  that  Lord  Suffolk  repined  at  what 
his  father  had  decreed,  or  thought  it 
more  than  he  had  a  right  to  dispose  of, 
but  he  feared  the  possession  of  it  might 
have  enabled  him  to  ask  the  hand  of 
Lady  Mary  Mowbray. 

Finding  every  endeavour  fruitless, 
his  Lordship,  at  length  retired,  deeply 
chagrinned,  that  he  was  so  little  likely 
to  have  it  in  his  power  to  heal  the 
wounds  he  had  made,  but  fully  deter- 
mined to  let  no  opportunity  of  serving 
the  luckless  Magneville  pass  unnoticed, 
a  resolution  in  which  he  soon  found  him- 
self frustrated,  for  the  close  of  evening 
witnessed  the  departure  of  Magneville 
from  the  lofty  walls  of  Suffolk's  stately 
mansion,  while  he  believed  none  but 
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himself  unhappy;  he  had  stayed  to 
enjoy  the  mournful  satisfaction  of  daily 
beliolding,  and  conversing,  without 
restraint,  with  the  lovely  Countess, 
but  now  he  was  too  well  convinced  of 
the  unfortunate  prepossession  in  his 
favour,  that  animated  the  fair  bosom  of 
the  fair  Beatrice,  to  think  of  adding  to 
it  by  continuing  near  her,  when  he 
too  forcibly  felt  the  utter  mpossibility 
of  returning  it.  His  conversation  with 
theCountess,  during  their  walk  through 
the  woods,  he  recollected,  with  pain- 
ful emotions  ;  too  certainly  he  must 
have  betrayed  the  sentiments  of  his 
heart,  and  have  forfeited  for  ever  that 
share  of  her  esteem  and  confidence  he 
had  taken  such  unwearied  pains  to  merit. 
To  behold  her  under  sucli  circum- 
stances, was  worse  than  eternal  banish* 
ment ;  nor  was  it  easy  to  withstand 
the  apparently  generous  proposal  of 
the  Earl  y  for  once,  then,  he  endea- 
voured to  dissemble — and,  after  passing 
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the  day  with  more  composure,  in  his 
manner,  than  had,  for  the  last  three 
months  been  usual ;  he  left  the  party 
who  were  assembled  in  the  hall,  and 
under  pretence  of  taking  an  evening 
ramble  on  the  coast,  bade  them,  in 
Secret,  a  long  and  sad  adieu. 

As  he  past  the  dravvbridge,  his  sen- 
sations were  painful  in  the  extreme  j 
more  than  once  was  he  tempted  to 
return,  and  abandon  the  enterprize 
he  had  embarked  in,  yet  to  what  pur- 
pose was  it  to  return ;  should  he  dare 
acknowledge  to  the  Lady  Sutfolk  a 
passion  that  did  her  much  dishonor,  or 
could  he  venture  to  vow  to  the  fair 
Beatrice  at  the  altar,  the  homage  of  a 
heart  eternally  devoted  to  another. 
Unable  to  support  the  conflict  between, 
love  and  honor,  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  his  departure,  again  he  bent 
his  steps  from  the  castle,  yet  many  a 
lingering  look  he  cast  behind,  and  the 
tears  started  in  his  manly  eye,  as  he 
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recollected,  with  enthusiastic  'attach- 
ment, the  enchanting  scenes  of  his 
boj'ish  hours — hours,  then  httle  re- 
garded; now,  alas!  how  precious  did 
they  appear,  how  sincerely  were  they 
regretted ;  then  no  pangs  of  disappoint- 
ment, or  despairing  love,  preyed  on 
his  heart,  nor  envy  made  him  detest 
Edmund  of  Suffolk,  as  his  happy  rival. 
"  Ah  peaceful  happy  days  !"  exclaimed 
Magneville,  "  why  are  ye  gone  forever 
from  my  possession ;  or  why  thus 
strongly  imprinted  on  my  mind.  Oh 
grant,  kind  Heaven,  my  absence  may 
restore  me  to  repose,  or  rid  me  of  ex- 
istence; grant  that  my  adored  Mary 
may  never  think  of  me  with  decreased 
esteem,  and  teach  the  gentle  Beatrice 
to  regard  some  gentle  youth  of  happier 
destiny  that  Magneville." 

He  heard  the  sound  of  voices  near 
him,  and  striking  impetuously  across 
the  path,  to  conceal  himself  from  obser- 
vation in  the  luxuriant  foliage,  beheld 
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the  Countess  of  Suffolk,  and  the  Lady 
Beatrice,  who  had  been  unintentionally 
his  auditors. 

Lady  Suffolk  had  carefully  concealed 
from    her   fair    sister,  the    ill   success 
her  conversation  the  preceding  evening 
had    met    with,    and   had    purposely 
chosen  this  sequestered  spot,  that  they 
might,  if  possible,  avoid  the  paths  of 
Magneville ;  but  his  exclamation  had 
too  well  convinced  the  ill-starred  Bea- 
trice he  was  no  stranger  to  her  love  : 
the  discovery   was   painful,  yet   might 
have  been  supported,    had  he  not,  at 
that  moment,  stood  before  her  eyes,  a 
witness  of  her  confusion  :  the  conflict 
was  too  severe  for  her  weakened  state, 
and  she  sunk  lifeless  in  the  arms  of  the 
Countess.   To  quit  her  in  so  distressing 
a  situation  was    not  in    the  power  of 
one   who  possessed   a    heart  like   his. 
Starting  from  the  surprise  their  unex- 
pected   appearance     had   created,    he 
raised,  with  teuderest  compassion,  the 
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insensible  Beatrice:  the  Countess,  with 
a  face  covered  with  blushes,  spoke  td 
him  with  averted  eyes,  that  too  well 
convinced  him  she  had  divined,  it  was 
herself  that  had  occasioned  his  despair. 

'^  I  cannot  doubt  your  care  of  Lady 
Beatrice,  Mr.  Magneville,"  she  cried, 
"  and  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will 
continue  here,  while  I  hasten  to  the 
castle  for  assistance.'* 

**  Ah  stay,  my  adored  Lady  Suffolk  : 
stay,  I  conjure  you ;  let  not  the  pre- 
sence of  him,  who  but  too  truly  merits 
your  scorn,  send  you  from  this  lovely 
maid.  Oh,  recall  those  frigid  words  ! 
add  not  to  the  sorrows  of  my  heart  by 
your  disdain." 

"  Unhand  me,  Sir,  I  command  you. 
The  Earl  of  Suffolk's  wife  listens  not 
to  the  pleadings  of  a  passion  she  blushes 
at  having  inspired.  Leave  me  on  the 
instant,  and  rest  assured  your  long 
acquaintance  with  my  Lord  can  alone 
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protect  you  from  my  most  dire  resent- 
ment." 

Magneville  dropt  her  hand  in  silent 
anguish.  The  dignity  that  animated 
the  Countess,  while  she  spoke  with 
firm  and  resolute  accents,  deprived 
him  even  of  the  power  of  reply.  She 
seated  herself  on  the  turf,  by  the  side 
of  her  sister,  and  endeavoured  to  re- 
store her ;  but  it  was  impossible  j  while 
Magneville,  darting  from  the  presence 
of  her  whose  eyes  he  trembled  to  en- 
counter, hastened  to  call  her  atten- 
dants. 

They  were  not  tardy  in  their  ap- 
proach, for  no  sooner  were  the  do- 
mestics of  the  Castle  acquainted  with 
the  situation  of  the  Lady  Beatrice, 
than  they  were  all  eager  to  be  the  first 
to  render  her  their  service. 

The  agitation  the  Countess  had  sus- 
tained in  the  preceding  scene,  had  re- 
duced her  almost  to  the  same  situation 
as  her  sister.     The  dignity  of  offended 
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honor,  that  had  enabled  her  to  exert 
herself,  was  flown,  and  Magneville,  on 
his  return,  found  her  weeping  over 
Beatrice ;  who,  still  unable  to  walk  to 
the  Castle,  lay  on  tlie  earth,  with  her 
head  reclined  upon  her  lap.  The 
sight  of  Hugh  revived  the  recollection 
of  the  distressful  circumstances  that 
had  caused  her  indisposition,  and  she 
sought,  in  the  arms  of  the  Countess, 
to  conceal  herself  from  his  observation. 

"  Ah,  shun  me  not,  La-Jy  Beatrice  : 
shun  not,"  he  exclaimed,  "  one  who 
will  dedicate  his  future  life  to  your  ser- 
vice. Alas  !  what  do  I  say  ?  Forget- 
ful of  my  state,  I  cease  to  remember 
too  that  you,  daughter  of  the  illustrious 
Norfolk. .  .  To  the  Countess  what  can 
I  say  ?  Alas!  there  is  no.  hope  that  I 
can  ever  more  obtain  her  friendship.'* 

"  Be  ever  as  you  are  at  present, 
Magneville,  and  time  may  probably 
regain  it." 

Hq  bowed,    with   an  inexpressible 
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grace,  to  Lady  Suffolk,  and  lent  his 
arm  to  the  agitated  Beatrice  5  who, 
with  trembling  steps,  slowly  entered 
the  Castle.  She  thanked  him,  with  the 
mildest  grace,  for  his  assistance,  and 
the  Countess  conducted  her  to  her 
chamber,  where  she  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  evening  with  her. 

On  entering  the  supper  room,  she 
observed  that  Magneville  was  absent. 
It  gave  her  much  satisfaction,  as  a 
meeting  so  early  would  have  been  un- 
pleasant, and  painful  to  all  parties. 

The  countenance  of  her  Lord,  which 
evinced  unusual  satisfaction,  but  little 
intimated  any  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Beatrice's  indisposition, 
**  I  have  agreeable  intelligence  for  you, 
Mary,"  said  the  Earl,  as  he  seated  her 
by  him  on  the  sopha;  *'  but  first  how 
fares  your  sister.** 

"  I  left  her  more  composed  than  I 
expected,  after  the  unpleasant  events 
that  have  this  luckless  evening  attended 
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her.  But  say,  my  Lord,  what  is  the 
news  you  promise?  Trust  me,  I  must 
relate  some  to  you  that  will,  I  fear, 
but  little  please  you." 

"  Then  do  not  pain  yourself  by  the 
relation.  Poor  Magneville,  perhaps, 
has  been  earlier  than  me  in  his  com- 
munications. He  has  asked  the  hand 
of  our  loved  Beatrice  j  we  know  his 
prospect  of  success  is  not  without  hope, 
and  I  have  promised  him  my  assistance 
in  obtaining  it.'* 

"  And  do  you,  my  Lord,  believe 
he  is  sincere  when  he  says  he  wishes 
this  alliance  ?'* 

"  Perfectly  so." 

Lady  Suffolk  wished  to  tell  the  Earl 
all  that  had  passed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  evening;  but  the  dread  of  expo- 
sing her  Lord  to  danger,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  discovery,  withheld  her 
speech  5  for,  dreadful  as  such  conse- 
quences are  now,  how  much  more  so 
were  they  in  those  early  ages,  when 
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even  an  imaginary  affront,  given  to  a 
chieftain  of  distinction,  did  not  only 
involve  himself  and  every  retainer  in 
the  quarrel,  but  even  his  most  distant 
of  kindred.  Nor  was  it  by  any  means 
unfrequent  that  their  descendants  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  perpetuated  en- 
mity, that  it  was  their  greatest  glory 
to  encourage. 

What  wonder  then  that  Lady  Suf- 
folk, whose  whole  soul  was 

'*  ForoiM  without  one  jarring  atom. 
And  gentleness  and  love  made  up  her  being,^ 

should  shudder  at  the  desolation  she 
might  create :  yet  concealment  little 
suited  with  her  ideas  of  the  unlimited 
confidence  she  owed  her  Lord.  He 
observed  the  conflict ;  and,  wishing  to 
relieve  it,  told  her  that  Magneville  had 
related  to  him  every  circumstance  that 
had  taken  place. 

*^  And  can  you  then,  my  Lord,  be- 
lieve he  really  wishes  to  wed  my  sister?'* 

"  I  again  assure  you  I  entertain  no 
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suspicion  of  his  sincerity.  I  have  known 
him,  Alary,  from  the  progress  of  in- 
fancy to  manhood,  and  never  found  a 
cause  to  question  either' his  honor  or 
bis  friendship ;  though  I  confess  there 
is  one  subject  on  which  I  dare  not  put 
the  former  to  the  proof.  Nay,  do  not 
look  incredulous  j  it  is  a  subject  that 
might,  perhaps,  if  mentioned,  forfeit 
your  good  opinion  also." 

"  Then  do  not,  my  Lord,  entrust 
me  with  so  dangerous  a  secret :  though 
surely  nothing  could  be  productive  of 
the  effect  you  mention." 

"  It  is  not  possible,,  dear  Mary,  to 
conceal  it  longer.  The  anguish  I  have 
beheld  Alagneville  a  prey  to,  since  you 
honored  me  with  your  hand,  has  been 
an  hourly  reproach  to  my  false  friend- 
ship. I  know  he  loves  you;  he  has 
told  me  so;  even  this  hour  has  told  it ; 
but  I  needed  not  that  avowal.  Tong 
since  was  1  acquainted  with  it;  and, 
had  I  not  known  that  the  first  wishes 
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of  his  heart  was  to  obtain  the  hand  of 
Norfolk's  peerless  daughter^,  her  charms, 
superior  as  they  were,  had  failed  to  at- 
tract the  dissipated  Suflblk.     1  affected 
ignorance  of  his  love,  and  gained  your 
hand :  say,  can   I    better   recompense 
his  disappointment  than  by  uniting  him 
to  Beatrice  ?  She  has  attractions  that 
Height    render    her   a   prize    even   for 
Princes    to    aspire    to,    and    she  loves 
him.     He  will,    when   united  to  her, 
constitute  the  happiness  of  us  all.  You 
he  will  regard  with  the  eyes  of  a  bro- 
ther, and  1  shall,  in  some  degree,  ex- 
piate the  crime  that,  when  I  reflect, 
gave  you  to  my  arms,  I  cannot  repent 
of." 

Lady  Suffolk  felt  all  the  kindness  of 
her  Lord's  expressions;  but  how  greatly 
had  this  unexpected  avowal  of  his  trea- 
chery degraded  him  even  in  her  opi* 
nion,  who  had  long  since  been  accus- 
tomed to  think  none  else  so  perfect. 
But  Lord  Suffolk  did  not  remark  her 
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thoughtful n ess;  he  was  too  much  oc- 
cupied with  the  desire  of  beholding 
this  marriage  accomplished,  to  think  on 
any  thing  beside.  He  told  her  that, 
by  break  of  day  the  following  morn- 
ing, he  had  promised  to  accompany 
young  Magneville  to  the  mansion  of 
his  father-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Intreated  her,  during  their  absence,  to 
prepare  Beatrice  to  receive  his  hand 
on  their  return  to  Stratford,  and  that 
she  would  herself  cease  to  consider  the. 
discovery  of  his  attachment  as  an  in- 
sult, by  reflecting  that  he  was,  at  that 
moment  it  escaped  his  lips,  unconscious 
that  she  heard  him,  and  about  to  quit 
for  ever  a  place  where  he  could  no 
longer  heboid  her  as  he  ought  to  do. 

Singular  as  this  request  was  from  a 
husband,  the  more  the  lovely  Countess 
reflected  on  it,  the  more  she  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  its  justice.  She 
perceived  in  Lord  Suffolk  a  sincere 
desire  to  make  atonement  to  his  friend  ; 
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yet,  though  her  attachment  to  her  hus- 
band was  too  deeply  engraved  on  her 
mind  ever  to  be  eradicated,  the  know- 
ledge of  this  transaction  certainly  sunk 
him  much  in  her  esteem,  but  the  hap- 
piness of  her  sister  depended  on  Mag- 
neville;  and  the  Countess,  who  really 
esteemed  and  pitied  him,  determined 
to  do  every  thing  in  her  power  to  pro- 
mote it. 

Here  Mary  De  la  Pole  was  pre- 
vented from  pursuing  the  mournful 
history  of  Father  Gregory's  woes,  by 
the  sudden  extinction  of  her  lamp,  and 
she  retired  to  her  couch,  anxiously 
wishing  the  arrival  of  the  following 
night,  that  she  might  read  the  conclu- 
sion ;  for,  only  at  that  hour,  when  all 
the  house  were  locked  in  sleep,  could 
she  enjoy  that  gratification.  The  un- 
common and  alarming  appearance  in 
the  Chapel  had  awak*ened  in  her  mind 
suspicions  concerning  the  fate  of  the 
late  Countess,  her  mother ;  and,  on  the 
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first  opportunity,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Earl,  she  had,  by  a  secret  door  that 
opened  on  the  same  staircase  with  her 
apartment,  entered  those  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  Lady  Suffolk,  in  hopes  of 
fmding  something  that  might  remove 
her  doubts,  now  become  insupportable. 
She  had  frequently  heard  that  Lady 
Suffolk  was  much  devoted  to  writing, 
and  passed  many  of  the  melancholy 
hours,  that  marked  her  life  with  woe, 
in  that  employment ;  but  the  subject 
of  her  pen  was  but  little  known.  Mary 
entertained  an  idea  that,  from  those 
writings,  if  they  still  existed,  much  in- 
telligence might  be  gained,  and  thought 
no  difficulty  too  great  to  undertake,  in 
order  to  attain  them.  Urged  by  this 
hope,  at  the  still  silent  hour  of  night, 
after  dismissing  her  attendants,  Mary 
stole  softly  from  her  chamber,  and,  by 
the  little  door  she  had  during  the  day 
discovered,    entered   the    apartments. 
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where  she  believed  no  one  had  ever 
entered  since  the  Countess.   . 

A   sort    of   oppressive    melancholy 
seized  her  as  she  closed  the  door  after 
her,  to  secure  herself  from  being  sur- 
prised ;  though  the  precaution  was  un- 
necessary, for  none  were  likely  to  pass, 
and  she  stood  for  several  minutes  irre- 
solute, whether  to  advance  or  return  , 
when  raising  her  eyes,  as  with  earnest 
supplication,  she  besought  the  protec- 
tion of  the  holy  Saints,  she  beheld  the 
picture  of  a  beautiful  female,  placed  in 
the  pannel,    immediately  before   her; 
she  doubted  not  but  it  was  the  resem- 
blance of  her  mother ;  and  raising  the 
lamp,  to  make  a  more  minute  observa- 
tion of  the  countenance,   beheld   the 
name  of  Ellen,  Countess  of  Monmouth. 
With  a  heart  glowing  with  indignation, 
she  turned  from  the  portrait,  intending 
to  leave  the  chapriber,  which  she  now 
imagined  she  must  have  been  mistaken 
Vol.  I.  N 
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in.  For  a  moment  she  even  believed 
it  might  be  possible  Lady  Monmouth 
still  continued  to  occupy  them ;  for- 
that  the  tale  of  her  once  having  done 
so  was  not,  as  Mary  had  flattered  her- 
self, false,  was  past  a  doubt ;  for  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  Lady  Suffolk 
would  have  placed  that  portrait  in  her 
own  apartment.  But  it  was  indeed 
but  momentary  that  her  senses  yielded 
to  the  delusion  ^  for  every  surround- 
ing object  was  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of 
time  and  dust,  and  plainly  spoke  that 
no  human  being  had  long  since  inha- 
bited these  apartments.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  stood  half  irresolute  whether 
to  advance  or  to  return.  She  observed 
that  a  door,  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
apartment,  stood  half  opened,  while 
the  pale  beams  of  the  declining  moon, 
darting  its  silvery  ray  through  the 
long  casements,  around  which  the 
waving  ivy  hung  in  wild  disorder, 
formed,  on  the  checquered  pavement. 
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many  a  fantastic  form,  that,  joined  to 
the  solemnity  of  the  hour,  chilled  her 
with  insurmountable  alarm.  She  more 
than  half  retraced  the  desolated  apart- 
ments, in  order  to  return  ;  but,  call- 
ing all  her  courage  to  her  aid,  she  de- 
termined to  enler  the  inner  rooms,  and 
explore  the  cause  of  the  appearance 
that  had  alarmed  her.  It  was  a  spa- 
cious and  lofty  apartment,  that  ap- 
peared to  have  been  made  use  of  as  a 
reposing  chamber ;  the  high  arched 
windows  were  almost  overgrown  with 
unrestrained  encroaching  evergreens, 
which  might  almost,  even  in  the  heighth 
of  summer,  have  ''  made  a  noon  day 
rights"  while  the  winds,  that  forced 
their  way  through  innumerable  aper- 
tures, waving  the  gigantic  figures  in 
the  tapestry,  gave  an  additional  terror 
to  their  fierce  and  rugged  forms ;  the 
hoarse  discordant  shriekings  of  the  un- 
social bird  of  night  approached  the 
N  2 
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lattice.  Mary  was  alarmed,  and  look- 
ing through  one  of  the  few  openings 
amongst  the  thickly  interwoven  leaves, 
she  discovered,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  which  fell  directly  on  the  Castle, 
that  she  was  in  a  direction  exactly  op- 
posite to  the  windows  of  her  father's 
chamber. 

It  instantly  struck  her,  that  any  lon- 
ger continuance  there  would  be  at- 
tended with  danger;  for  the  Earl  gene- 
rally sat  late,  and  she  well  knew  the 
weight  of  his  resentment  would  fall 
heavy  on  her,  should  he  by  any  means 
discover  that  she  had  presumed  to 
enter  those  apartments.  Lowering  her 
lamp  beneath  the  window  seats  she 
hastily  retired,  regretting,  from  the 
situation  of  the  windows,  the  impossi- 
bility of  again  attempting  to  explore 
them ;  but,  as  she  approached  the  door 
by  which  she  entered,  she  beheld  a 
drawer  in  a  large  oaken  table,  stand- 
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ing  half  opened,  in  which  lay  a  large 
scroll  of  paper  unrolled. 

This  she  immediately  secured,  and 
hastened  to  her  own  apartments,  after 
having  taken  every  possible  precaution, 
to  avoid  detection,  by  securing  the 
door  in  the  manner  she  had  found  it. 

She  was  no  sooner  seated  than  she 
began  to  peruse  her  treasure,  which 
she  found  to  contain  the  narrative  of 
Magneville's  unfortunate  attachment. 
His  woes  could  not  fail  to  interest  a 
heart  ever  open  to  pity  the  sorrows  of 
others,  but  the  strong  connection  it 
appeared  to  have  with  the  fate  of  her 
mother,  rivetted  her  attention  to  the 
page,  which  was  signed  by  the  hand 
of  the  Countess,  and  bore,  in  a  broken 
seal,  the  impression  of  her  signet. 
Mary  no  longer  doubted  but  Lady 
Monmouth  must  have  taken  it  from 
her  mother's  cabinet,  and  that  it  had 
been  left  by  her  in  the  drawer  of  the 
oaken  table. 
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It  was  near  the  third  hour  of  morn- 
ing ere  Mary  resigned  herself  to  her 
couch ;  but  her  mind  was  too  much 
agitated  to  suffer  her  to  enjoy  much 
repose.  Still  were  her  thoughts  wan- 
dering to  the  new  found  narrative,  and 
again  was  she  in  Lady  Suffolk's  apart- 
ment; while  Magneville,  Lady  Suffolk, 
and  Beatrice,  past  in  fancy  before  her 
half  closed  eyes. 

Early  Mary  awoke,  and,  perceiving 
Anna  waiting  in  her  chamber,  found 
she  had  slept  beyond  her  accustomed 
hour. 

On  sending  to  enquire  if  she  was  too 
late  for  the  Earl's  hour  of  breakfast, 
she  was  informed  that  he  was  indis- 
posed, and  would  not  that  morning 
leave  his  chamber;  that  Father  Gre- 
gory had  been  repeatedly  requested 
to  attend  him,  but  had  as  repeatedly 
refused;  nor  had  he  seen  the  Earl 
since  the  day  he  fainted  in  the  chapel. 
These  were  to  Mary  alarming  cir- 
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cumstances;  and,  joined  to  the  un- 
finished scroll  she  had  the  night  before 
been  perusing,  did  not  fail  greatly  to 
increase  her  suspicions,  and  fully  con- 
vinced her  that,  though  the  good 
Father  thought  proper  to  preserve  strict 
silence  on  the  subject,  his  sentiments 
did  but  too  strongly  accord  with  her 
own. 

After  waiting  upwards  of  two  hours 
she  was  sent  for  into  the  presence  of 
the  Earl,  whom  she  found  extended  on 
his  couch,  and  so  lost  in  thought  that 
he  neither  heard  or  perceived  her  en- 
trance. Suddenly  starting  from  his  pil- 
lov/,  he  turned  his  eyes  on  her,  and 
bade  iier  approach.  *'  Seest  thou 
not,'*  he  said,  with  a  look  of  earnest- 
ness that  made  her  shudder ;  "  see'st 
thou  not  those  casements,  that,  hke 
my  bane,  are  ever  present  to  my  eyes. 
Regard  them  heedfully.  Last  night . . . 
Oh  that  it  could  be  for  ever  blotted 
from  the  tablets  of  remembrance  !  Last 
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night,  Mary,  (thy  father  even  trembles 
to  recollect  it),  I  beheld  a  form,  that 
has  long  ceased  to  grace  the  Castle  of 
Suffolk.  Ah  !  would  to  God  she  never 
had  adorned  it.  Nay,  interrupt  me 
not,  I  see  you  doubt  my  reason.  It 
has,  indeed,  almost  forsaken  me ;  but, 
if  I  live,  I  saw  a  form,  and  the  Earl 
shuddered  while  he  related  it,  perhaps 
thy  mother's,  pass  along  those  apart- 
ments. Dim  was  the  light,  and  wan 
the  half  hid  face  of  her  who  bore  it: 

yet  sure  it  was I  cannot,  dare  not, 

tell  you  who  it  was.   Why  should  your^ 
settled  peace  of  mind  be  destroyed  by 
a  knovviedsre  of   undiscovered  crimes. 

o 

Go,  send  Gregory  hither :  lose  no  time, 
but  charge  him,  on  the  duty  of  his 
holy  occupation,  no  longer  to  persist  in 
obstinate  refusals." 

"  Alas,  my  Lord,  suffer  me,  for 
once  to  disobey  your  will.  Indeed  I 
cannot  leave  you.'* 
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"  Not  leave  me^  girl.  Didst  thou 
indeed  know  all,  it  would,  I  fear,  be 
hard  to  keep  one  of  thy  gentle  nature 
in  my  presence.'* 

**  Do  not  talk  thus,  my  Lord.  The 
visions  of  a  restless  night  make  a  too 
strong  impression  on  your  fancy.— 
Might  not  the  form  that  you  have  seen 
be  real.'* 

"Ha!  what  saystthou?  Real!  no; 
it  is  impossible:  yet  grant  it  were  so, 
who  in  this  Castle  dares  to  enter  where 
Suffolk's  will  has  once  ordained  it  other- 
wise } 

"  Some  one,  perhaps,  ignorant  of 
your  Lordship's  pleasure,  may  have 
yielded  to  the  temptation  of  idle  curio- 
sity." 

"  It  cannot  be  too  well.  Can  I  di- 
vine the  mysterious  appearance.  Not 
for  any  trifling  cause  did  the  lambent 
flame  flutter  around  the  silent  tomb ; 
yet,  were  it  possible  that  a  human  being 
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had  pried  into  what  I  desired  to  keep 
sacred,  this  band/'  and  he  grasped  that 
of  his  trembHng  daughter,  with  dread- 
ful energy,  and  his  dark  eyes  seemed 
starting  from  their  sockets ;  **  yes,  by 
the  holy  host  of  Heaven  I  swear,  this 
hand  should  plant  a  dagger  in  their 
heart,  even  though  it  were  thine." 

He  paced  the  chamber  with  a 
step  of  frenzied  agitation,  while  the 
self  accused  Mary  w^ept  in  secret,  for 
having  caused  the  ills  wbich,  after  the 
denunciation  of  Lord  Suffolk's  wTath, 
she  dared  not  attempt  to  cure  by  the 
avowal  of  her  share  in  them. 

"  You  have  seen  Father  Gregory, 
no  doubt,  this  morning,"  said  the  Earl, 
as  after  a  fearful  pause  he  turned,  to 
ask  with  fearful  energy. 

*^  I  have  twace  visited  his  apartments, 
my  Lord,  but  he  was  absent." 

"  He  shuns  you  too  then  ;  but  no 
matter.     Return  once  more  :  tell  him 
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I  must  see  him,  (and  he  sighed  as  he 
turned  his  face  away) ;  and  that  her 
on  whom  his  thoughts  delight  to  dwell, 
rests  not  within  the  chapel  of  the  Castle. 
Go;**  and  he  waved  his  hand  in  signal 
for  her  to  retire,  in  a  manner  that 
shewed  he  would  be  obeyed. 
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